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‘* And so wt came to pass that before the years of his apprenticeship 
were completed, Herbert Stanton was made a judge among his fellows.” 
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DEDICATION. 


THIS little book is dedicated by the author to the 
thousands of boys and young men employed in the 
‘shops and warehouses of England. It is designed to 
illustrate the life they have to lead, and to point out 

some of the temptations to which they are exposed. 
Whether the sketch of shop-life which is. here given be 
true to fact, will be easily decided by those who are 
acquainted with such establishments as Manchester 
House. 

The Frenchman who said that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers, was not far fromthe mark. We have some 
--of the finest shops in the world. We keep the best 
goods, and perhaps it must also be confessed, the 
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worst. We have commodities to suit all buyers, and we © 


believe the world cannot do better than come to our 
market. We are proud of our commercial position, and 
fain would keep it. But whether we shall do so or not 
must largely depend upon the honesty and general 


integrity of our future shopkeepers. Trickery doesnot — 


pay. Falsehood, either open or secret, is a mistake, to 
take the lowest ground. The young men who resort to 
it, in order to increase the sales of the day, or to avoid 
the unpleasant alternative of losing a customer, are sure 
to suffer for it in many ways, of which the loss of self- 
respect is not the least. The masters who encourage it, 
or wink at it, take the surest means to ruin their own 
businesses, and by so much to reduce the commercial 
credit of the nation at large. 

Even if such strict truthfulness in business-life as we 
advocate should sometimes involve the forfeiture of 
present advantages, it ever remains true that “A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving 
favour rather than silver and gold.” © (Prov. xxii. 1.) 
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MANCHESTER HOUSE: 


A Tate or Two APPRENTICES. 


CHAPTER.-I- 
TWO APPRENTICES WANTED. 


IT was about seven o'clock in the evening. Mr. Stanton 


had been home a little more than an hour, during which time 
he had refreshed his inner self with tea, and his outer self 


- with anabundant application of water and soap, washing 


away the grime and grease which had gathered on arms 
and hands and face at the forge that day, and which had 
made him look as dusky as a Moor. He had also put off 
the garments which had done duty during working hours, 
and had put on another suit, which was neither his best 
nor his worst, but which he called his night clothes. 


~ Soon he was seated in the old arm-chair, the throne 


which was ever given up to him as the king of that little 


home. And his daughter Mary, a girl about twelve, 
_ stirred the fire and made a cheery blaze, while his wife, 
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with her knitting in hand, drew up her chair to the other 
side of the hearth, trying to make her husband's rest all 
the sweeter by adding to it the sympathy of her own. 

There was only another member of the household, and 

he also was present, namely, Herbert Stanton, their son, 
a youth of fourteen years, who sat at the table preparing 
his school lessons for the following day. 

It was only a small room ina small house in which 
these were found—one of a long street of humble dwell- 
ings ina great manufacturing town. But there was an 
air of peace and comfort about the whole scene which 
told at once that frugality, thrift, and family affection had 
here an abiding home. 

“Well, John,” said Mrs. Stanton to her husband, so 
soon as she saw his burly frame nicely fitted into the 
throne, “you've got through another day.” 

“Eh, I have, lass, thanks be to God.” 

And it was no idle phrase on John Stanton’s lips when 
he thus expressed his gratitude to the Good Father. He 
was glad to have been able to do a good day’s work 
among the roaring fires, and streaming molten metals, 
and clanging hammers, and heavy, powerful machinery, 
without injury to himself or others ; for it often seemed 
to him a marvel how free from accident asa rule they 
were, And now he was glad to have the quiet refuge of 
this dear home. 

After more preliminary talk, it seemed evident that 
there was a desire to sit in council with his majesty that 
evening. 

“T want to have a little talk with you about Herbert,” 
said Mrs. Stanton to her husband. - 
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“Why, what is the matter with the lad ?” 

“Oh, nothing is the matter with him, excepting that I 
suppose he is beginning to feel how big he is, and wishes 
to give up school and turn to work.” 

“But is he not always working hard at school, and is 
he not doing so at his lessons just now? Why is he not 
satisfied?” asked the father. 

Now, it must be told that John Stanton was one of 
those parents who have no ambition for themselves, but 
very much for their offspring: like the mother’ of 
Zebedee’s children, who had nothing to ask of Jesus for 
herself or for her husband, but desired a place for her 
two sons only next to that of the Lord Himself. John 
Stanton had a secret pleasure in seeing his son at his 
books, and indulged all manner of glowing anticipations 
in reference to him. Only he saw, with that certainty 
which often comes home closely to a man who has had 
no education himself, that a necessary condition of his 
son’s advancement was that he should be well equipped 
with those mental weapons which only the school could 
supply. 

To secure these weapons for his boy, he had willingly 


given up the help which some parents would have been 


glad to receive by sending Herbert to labour while still a 
child; and even now, when the expenses of the boy’s 
maintenance and education were rapidly increasing, he 
was disposed to struggle on for at least another year. 

“Herbert is not dissatisfied with what we have done 
for him, he is‘rather very thankful, only he does not see 
that he ought to stay at school longer,” was the answer 
of the mot‘aer to the last question of her husband. 
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“ That is just it, father,’ said the son, who now joined 
for the first time in the conversation. “I feel it is-time 1 
did something to relieve you of the burden I’ve been to 
you so long.” 

“Tut, tut, say nothing about that, lad.” 

“But I must, father.” 

“But you mustn’t, son. I tell you again what you've 
heard me say many a time before: I don’t want another 
black face in the house. I want you to get your living 
with your hands clean, and with your coat on your back. 
I mind not how hard you have to work, but I'd like you 
to have another sort of work from mine.” 

In thus stating John Stanton’s wishes we are not com- 
mending them, because we know that he was disposed to 
disparage his own honest and honourable toil, and we are 
not. White hands or black, coat on or off, decide nothing 
as to respectability or intelligence; while, if wages be 
considered, often as much goes into the black hands 
as into the white. However, Herbert’s father had his 
preferences, and it was well that the son. was not disposed 
to disregard them. 

“Well, father, I think I shall be able to please you,” 
said Herbert ; ‘for in the newspaper I find this advertise- 
ment, and I want to ask what you think about it. Ihave 
already been talking with mother, and find that she is 
favourable. Listen to this :— 


Soe ANTED, at Manchester House, TWO SMART 

YOUTHS as outdoor apprentices: must be 

of good character, and able to write and cipher well. 
No premium required. Apply on the premises.’ 


your coat on your back.” 


Consent given. . 15 


“Hum, that seems likely,” said Mr. Stanton; “but 
remember, I don’t want you to leave school.” 

“T know that, father; but I should like to save the 
cost of another year’s schooling. Besides, you must not 
forget that I am fourteen, quite old enough to be an 
apprentice.” 

“Well, well, would you really like to go into that big 
place, lad >?” 

“ Yes, I should.” 

“ And be a tape measurer ?” 

“Yes, that, and something else.” 

“But folk that’s got something to sell must talk ; could 
you talk, lad ?” 

“T think I could.” | 

“Eh, but could you talk the truth? That’s the hardest 
thing for a shopkeeper.” 

“Tf not, I wouldn’t talk at all.” 

“Bravo, I think you'll do.” 

All this time the mother and sister sat listening and 
smiling, and secretly wishing the lad success. For though 
they were as anxious as the father that he should have 
more schooling, they were obliged to admit that he was 
-right in his wish to begin at once to learn the business of 
~his life. 

Mr, Stanton having given his consent at length, the 
next day he took a half-holiday and went with his son 
to answer the advertisement. 

It would be difficult to say which felt the stranger as 
father and son bent their way towards the busiest part of 
the town. Close by each other's side they walked, but 
scarcely a word passed between them; each was think~ 
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ing about the possible things which hung upon the 
success of the present errand. The father thought of that 
day, so many years ago, when he, a much younger boy 
than Herbert, went to work at the forge; and now he 
felt as though, in some wonderful sense he could not ex- 
plain, he were about to begin again in his son. Herbert 
had no long past to look back upon, but he had a future 
which he was at liberty to fill in as he pleased. And he 
did fillitin, a dozen times, in as many minutes. Making 
Manchester House the starting-point in each case, he 
imagined the line of his life striking off first this way, 
then that, and then another; and there was only one 
thing which all these ways had in common, namely, the 
rosy hue, the bright summer sunlight, which hope, blessed 
hope, cast upon them all. 

They had passed along many astreet, and taken many 
a turn, when at last they found themselves in a broad 
‘thoroughfare along which there rolled and rattled and 
rumbled a host of vehicles of all shapes and sizes, from 
the rickety costermonger’s barrow or the heavy brewer's. 
dray, to the dashing carriage of some titled lord, with its 
coachman and footman in splendid livery, and its pair of 
beautiful dappled greys. On the wide causeway they 
were jostled and elbowed by a crowd of foot-passengers, 
staring idly into shop-windows, loitering, sauntering, 
hastening, according as their business was trivial or im- 
portant, urgent or admitting of delay. In this street was 
situated the shop or warehouse, store or emporium, call it 
what you will, of which the proprietors were Messrs. 
Fletcher and Sharp, and which was well known in the 
town hy the name which stands as the title of this tale. ~ 
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And here John Stanton and his son now arrived. We 
shall have to describe the place shortly, but for the 
present let us follow our friends into a private room 
whither they are led and bidden to wait until one of the 
firm is disengaged. 

Waiting is tiresome at any time, but when life issues 
are hanging in the balance it is apt to become positively 
painful. So it was to Herbert as he sat with his father 
in this room. However, he had time to survey the apart- 
ment in which they tarried, and found it to be something 
between an office and a parlour. 

It was well carpeted ; the table was also a desk, and 
had underneath a number of mysterious-looking little 


_ drawers ; the pictures were business placards ; and the 


only ornaments of the chimney-piece were a couple of 
little vases with pictures of Pharaoh’s chariots running 
round them, drawn by prancing horses, and driven by 
the funniest-looking men; and in the centre a con- 
trivance of a very ingenious sort which told the day of 
the month, and the month of the year, and the year of 
the Christian era. : 
_. Another moment or two and the door was opened: 
quickly by a little, slim gentleman with rather grey hair 
all brushed well back from his forehead, a pair of eyes 
not very large but keen, and a somewhat pointed nose 
which seemed made to poke into everybody and every- 
thing. From his neck there hung a pair of eye-glasses 
with rims of gold, while upon the front of his well-cut 
coat was a formidable cluster of pins. 

Herbert thought at once this must be Mr. Sharp; and 
he was right. Placing the eye-glasses over his nose, he — 
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looked first at the burly figure of the forgeman, and then at 
his son, seeing in the latter a strongly-built youth, neatly 
dressed, and showing a clean white collar and front— 
his mother’s best work—blue eyes, light hair, and fair 
skin, and appearing of at least the average intelligence. 


“Well, sir, what is your business?” asked Mr. Sharp of. 


Mr. Stanton. 

“ T’ve called to see if this lad of mine will——” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” interposed Mr. Sharp; “you 
wish to offer the boy as an apprentice.” 

“Yes, sir, we saw the advert——” 

“Just so,” said Mr, Sharp, again interrupting the 
father ; for he had a wonderful way of knowing exactly 
what any one was going to say after the first three or four 
words, “ Well, how old is the boy?” 

“ Fourteen, sir.” 

And then, putting the eye-glasses on again, he looked 
at Herbert—at him and through him as the boy thought, 

“He can write, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And cipher ?” 

“T should think so after the schooling IT’ve——” 
But Mr. Sharp took him up again with his “Just so, I 
understand.” And then turning to Herbert again, he 
said, “ Here, boy, take this bill-head and write an invoice 
for thirty-six and a half yards of holland at eightpence 
three-eighths per yard ;” and he gave him pen and paper 


and seated him at the desk to do the work. The task’ 


seemed an amazing one to the father, and he felt much 
afraid his son could not do it. And though it would not 
have been difficult for Herbert to have performed it at 


cal 
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the old table at home, he felt so tremulous here that he 
feared for the result. 

However, the invoice was written and the reckoning 
made, and was declared correct and satisfactory by Mr. 
Sharp ; whereupon both father and son felt relieved and 
delighted, especially the father. After putting many 
more questions Mr. Sharp withdrew, but presently 
returned with another gentleman, a little older than him- 
self, and certainly a*different man. He was stout and 
rather tall, though stooping slightly ; he had a bald head, 
or at least the crown was bald, but surrounded by a thick 
fringe of white hair. He had a fine forehead, with bushy 
eyelashes shading a pair of eyes which were almost as 
‘sharp as his partner’s, but possessed also a softness and 
beaming kindliness which the other could not claim. The 
face had none of that point and edge about it so con- 
spicuous in the other partner, and yet there was some- 
thing which seemed to tell of firmness and integrity. 
“And is this Mr. Fletcher?” Herbert wondered, while 
also he wished that it might be so; for as he entered 
the room he received an impression at once most 
favourable. 

After speaking to Mr. Stanton, this gentleman, who 
was the principal partner, turned to Herbert and said, 
“Then you are wishful to come here as an apprentice, 
my boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” Herbert gladly answered; for the way in 
which Mr. Fletcher had said “my boy” had made him 
feel pleased that he was likely to have such a master. 

“ Now tell me what leads you to wish to leave school 
and come to work ?” 
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“JT think it is time I did something to relieve my 
parents, and to help to keep myself,” said Herbert. 

“Very good, my boy; your motive is honourable, and 
you shall have a chance.” 
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CHAPTER <[k. 
TWO APPRENTICES FOUND. 


WITHIN twelve miles of the great town in which 
Manchester House had established itself was a village 
which bore the pleasant name of Cherryton. Whether 
it had derived this name from the abundance of cherry- 
trees found in its orchards, or whether in some past time 
the pleasantness of its situation had suggested the name 
of Cheery-town, we cannot say: authorities were not 
agreed. 

But there it'was, nestling in a pretty valley, and by the 
side of a stream which came swishing, rushing, and 
tumbling in a careless, rollicking manner down from the 
surrounding hills, but which was here stopped in its course 
and made to use a little of its young strength by turning 
_ the wheel of the old flour-mill before it was allowed to 
set off again on its journey to the sea. 

When, just delivered from the town with its smoke 
and noise, you first caught sight of the little church on 
the hillside with its surrounding of quiet resting-places, 
the simple cottages of the villagers with their bits of well- 
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kept garden, the row of stately elms which did not quite 
hide from view the mansion of the Squire, and the 


stream turning the wheel of the mill, and at the same 


time breaking itself into a cloud of glistening spray, you 
could not but admire the cheerfulness and loveliness of 
the scene. 

But this was Cherryton as seen from without: within 
the village, one found care and sorrow even there. 

One day the church bell was tolling ; from the miller’s 


house a funeral procession was just starting forth. It: 


was the miller himself, John Dale, who was dead; and 
the shoulders of friendly neighbours bore his body to the 
graye. 

Coming after the bier was the widow, sad with a 
widow’s sorrow, but not utterly desolate, for she leaned 
upon the arm of her eldest son George, a youth of about 
fourteen years, and she was followed in the procession 
by two other children, Charles who was ten, and Annie, 
who was eight years of age; and after these came rela- 
tions and friends. As they slowly trod the way to the 
grave, great was the sympathy expressed for poor Mrs, 


Dale, for she was much respected by the villagers, and ~ 


many were the hopes they cherished that she might find 
a life-long solace and stay in the lad on whom she leaned 
that day. 

That night, the funeral being over, and the friends 
returned to their homes, there remained one visitor, who 
was to stay two or three days to assist Mrs. Dale in 
settling her husband’s affairs. 

This was Mr. Benjamin Young, the widow’s only 
brother—a little man, whose cheerful countenance was 
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only the outward expression of a truly generous heart. 
If you had spoken to the young people of Mr. Benjamin 
Young, they would scarcely have known him; but upon 
the first mention of the.same person under the more 
familiar name of Uncle Ben, you would have found that 
they knew him very well. It had been hard work for 
Uncle Ben to look anything but cheerful even at the 
funeral. If there were a’bright side to anything he was 
sure to find it, and accordingly he had been thinking all 
the day about what he called the “ bright words” spoken 
in his well-used Bible about the widow and the father- 
esse 

Mrs. Dale counted herself fortunate in the possession 
of such a right-hand friend. Uncle Ben’s home was in 
the town, in which place, by persevering toil, he had 
secured for himself a comfortable little grocery business, 
which gave work enough to himself and wife, and 
brought them in a living which more than satisfied their 
limited desires. Of children to provide for they had 
none. 

When the young people had gone to bed and the two 
elders sat alone by the fire, Mr. Young said to his sister, 
“Well, Jane, and what about George ?” 

“Oh, George is my great difficulty,” said the widow. 

“ He will be useful in the mill, I should think.” 

“Ves, he might be, but George does not like the 
work.” 

“Indeed! I had not thought of that. I hada sort of 
understanding that all the Dales were born millers.” 

“The old miil,” continued the widow, “has been in 
his father’s: family for many generations, and has been 
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handed down regularly from father to son. John had 
already begun to talk of taking George from school, and 
at busy times he has helped his father for a week or two 
together, but the boy never took kindly to the meal-bags, 
and I fear he never will.” 

“Has he got anything else into his head?” asked 
Uncle Ben in a somewhat surprised tone, for he, like 
every one eise, had thought only of George succeeding 
his father. 

< NOES particular, only I know he is beat on going 
to town.” 

“Dear, dear, I’m sorry to hear that,” said George’s 
uncle; for though the good man had lived in the town 
for many years he never liked it, and indeed, if he could 
be said to have an ambition at all, it was by-and-by to 
come and end his days at this his old village home. 
“Well,” said he, “if George goes to the town, of course 
he must come to us; but I am puzzled to see how you 
can spare him from the mill.” 

Now this was a greater difficulty than Mrs. Dale was 
_ready to confess. She would fain have kept her boy at 
- home, but knowing his dislike to the work of the mill, 
and also his frequently expressed wish to go to the town, 
and not being without the hope that in the town he 
might enter upon a better business career than was 
possible at Cherryton, she thought it best, at whatever 
sacrifice to herself, to let him go. 

A mother’s devotion! A mother’s self-forgetting love ! 
Heaven’s rich gift to the child ! 

So George went to the town—one among hundreds 
of young men who are called away from their quiet 
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village homes every year by the ever-increasing demand 
for labourers which goes forth from the town—new hands, 
new brains ever wanted to carry on and develop the 
great enterprises of the town. So George went to the 
town—the big, busy town, with its strange contrasts of 
all that is best and all that is worst, its splendour and its 
squalor, its abounding wealth and utter poverty, its 
culture and its ignorance, its palaces and its gaols, its 
churches and its liquor-vaults, its centres of whatever is 
light and good and of whatever is dark and bad, its 
enterprises of highest Christian philanthropy and its 
plottings of deepest malignity. 

It was a great day for George when he went to town. 
Though Cherryton was so near, he had been but seldom, — 
and then only for a few hours on each occasion. But 
now he was to stay in the midst of its charms, and his 
young heart danced-at the thought. 

Taken under the roof of his kind Uncle Ben, and 
treated as a child at home, George soon became familiar 
with the business and the customers of the grocery store, 
and was a useful assistant therein. But he was not to 
stay there. It was at this time that the advertisement 
made known that two apprentices were wanted for 
Manchester House. Now Uncle Ben had been looking 
out for such an opening, and accordingly, when it 
appeared, he lost no time in introducing his nephew to 
the notice of the proper authorities. 

And so another lad waited in the office-parlour—waited 
and wondered how long he must wait, but was cut short 
in his wondering by the sudden opening of the door, and 


by hearing the same words addressed quickly to his uncle 
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which had been before addressed to the forgeman, ‘“ Well, 
sir, what is your business ?” 

“T see from the newspaper that you 

“ Want two apprentices,” interposed Mr. Sharp, in his 
usual manner. 

“Yes, sir, that you want two apprentices,” said Uncle 
Ben, slowly, as though he wished to intimate that he did 
not mean to be hurried. “ Now this boy, sir, is fm 

“Your son, I presume,” said Mr. Sharp. 

“No, sir, he is my nephew,” answered Uncle Ben, with 
a sort of chuckle, as though he were pleased to find Mr. 
Sharp missing the mark evenin sosmall a matter. And 
here the kind-hearted little man was about to relate the 
whole history of the boy—the recent loss of his father, 
and the anxiety of his mother; but he soon found that 
Mr. Sharp had no ear for these things. Was hea suit- 
able lad for business? that was the only question with 
him. So Uncle Ben sat silent while Mr. Sharp, with 
spectacles on nose, inspected this new candidate for a 
place in Manchester House. He saw through those — 
spectacles a youth as tall and strong of limb as Herbert 
Stanton, the boy already engaged, but differing from 
Herbert in his black hair and dark complexion, and also 
in a certain lack of smartness in dress and manner which 
is an almost invariable distinction between those who are 
reared in the country and those who are reared in 
the town. After undergoing an examination similar to 
that through which Herbert Stanton passed, and after 
being submitted to Mr. Fletcher, who spoke a few kind 
words to him, George was engaged on terms which his 
uncle considered satisfactory. 


» 
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It was during the same week that Herbert Stanton 
and George Dale appeared at Manchester House as 
aspirants for business honours; and it was arranged that 
they should begin together, straight and fair, on the 
following Monday morning. As yet they knew nothing 
of each other. They were two young lives unconsciously 
approaching each other, and destined for a few years to 
run side by side. It was certain that in some way the 
one would be affected by the other, but whether for good 
or otherwise time only could reveal. 

Manchester House, to which these youths were about 
to be presented, needs itself to be more particularly 
introduced to the notice of the reader. The shutters of 
this well-known establishment were first taken down 
more than fifty years ago, Mr. Abel Fletcher, the worthy 
father of the present senior partner, being sole proprietor, 
sole manager, and sole assistant, with the important ex- 
ception of Mr. Abel’s pushing wife, to whom much of 
the early success of the undertaking was undoubtedly 
due. The place had become known in those days as 
“Fletcher’s calico-shop,” the more dignified title having 
been given in recent times. Fifty years ago it could 
boast of but one window, the glass panes of which were 
so small and the wood frames so thick that one wondered 
how the light got through at all. One small set of 
fixtures and drawers were then sufficient to hold all the 
stock, which was nevertheless considered by the dames 
of the town asa very good one. But all this was changed. 
The town had grown immensely, and the business had 
grown with it. First, the “calico-shop” had taken in 
premises behind, and so increased the space. Then it 
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had taken in the shop on the right hand, and then the 
shop on the left; and then the whole block was pulled 
down, and one fine building erected instead—a building 
with large plate-glass windows, which differed so much 
from the old one that they seemed to have no frames at 
all. There was one grand entrance, wide enough to 
admit a dozen people abreast ; and when you had passed 
in you saw counters of polished mahogany, fine carvings 
and gildings, and in convenient positions were tall mirrors 
which had the effect of making the place seem even 
larger and grander than it really was. A broad stair- 
case led to upper rooms as spacious and handsome 
almost as those below. 

And here in the richest profusion were displayed the 
products of well-nigh all the looms of the world. It was 
called Manchester House because no doubt a large 
portion of the goods came from that great centre of the 
cotton manufacture. But here you might find the silks 
of France, and the shawls of India, and the furs of Russia, ~ 
In fact, everything the ladies fancied, or might be induced 
to fancy, was here submitted to their view. 

Mr. William Fletcher succeeded to this business on 
the death of his father many years ago. With the busi- 
ness he also fortunately inherited the tact, perseverance, 
and enterprise both of his father and mother. It was 
he who pulled down the old premises and built the new; 
and then, wishing to have some one to share with him 
the responsibility of the management, he made Mr. 
Sharp, long an assistant, into a partner, knowing well 
what the latter gentleman’s business capabilities were. 
Having exalted Mr. Sharp to his present. position, Mr. 
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Fletcher felt himself justified in building for himself a 
beautiful villa in the country, and in setting up a carriage 
to convey him, at his own times, to the establishment in 
the town, or back to his handsome dwelling among the 
woods and fields. 

About ten o’clock on the day appointed, Herbert 
Stanton was shown into the office-parlour once more ; and 
a few minutes after he was joined by George Dale. The 
two lads looked at each other with some curiosity. At 
last George broke the silence by addressing Herbert— 

“T say, are you the other ?” 

“Tvecome to bean apprentice,” said Herbert. 

“Oh, yes, I see,” answered George; “then you’re the 
one, and I’m the other.” 

What this short introduction would have led to we 
cannot tell, for just then Mr. Sharp entered. 

“Well, boys, you are here, I see,” giving that piercing 
look of his through the gold rims. “I have but one word 
to say to you on entering this establishment, and that 
word is business. You will please or otherwise according 
as youattend or do not attend to dusiness,” said this im- 
portant gentleman, emphasising the word by striking the 
table as heavily as was possible with the quill-pen he held 
in his hand. 

Mr. Sharp opened the door and called loudly, “ Mr. 
Berger !” 

“Yes, sir,” was the immediate response, quickly 
followed by the appearance of a smart gentleman ap- 
proaching forty, who seemed all collar and necktie, and 
who did the duty of manager or shop-walker under the 
junior partner’s direction. 
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“Mr. Berger, these two youths are to be our newappren- 
tices; find a place for them at the counters, and give them 
something to measure.” 


‘Shortly afterwards Herbert and George were behinda | 


counter trying to tell the length of a piece of calico. 
Herbert made it twelve yards and a half, George eleven 
yards and five-eighths. Mr. Berger declared that neither 
was right, the proper measurement being twelve yards, 
Just then the shop-walker was called away. Whereupon 
‘there stepped forward one of several young men who had 
been looking on and making all sorts of remarks about 
the new lads as they made their first endeavours. 

“Young gentlemen,” said he, with a serious face, 
“before you can be adinitted into the brotherhood and 
become knights of the yard-stick, you must pay your 
footing.” 
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CHAPTER IL 
HERBERT STANTON’S REFUSAL. 


IT-was interesting to watch the succession of people who 
lingered at the windows or entered at the broad door- 
way of Manchester House. And it was specially so on 
a busy day such as Monday usually was. The windows 
on either side the door were in themselves a sight which 
many ladies would come miles to see. For here were 
displayed, as the show-cards declared, all the latest 
novelties of the season. Ladies’ costumes worn by 
dummy figures were spread out to the wondering gaze of 
all, made of the newest materials, after the newest 
patterns, and trimmed with the newest decorations that 
Parisian skill could contrive. And not dresses only, but 
every conceivable article that came within the province — 
of such an establishment was here exhibited. Every de- 
partment contributed to the feast which was here daily 
spread before the eye, of things useful and, beautiful too. 
What was the service done by these windows it is im- 
possible to say. Only it is certain that service was 
very great. Not that every lady who looked forthwith 
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went into the shop and purchased the article she admired 
—far from it. For there were scores of poor dress- 
makers, residing in obscure parts of the town, who often 
snatched an hour or two from their toil that they might 
reap a harvest of “ideas” as to cut and trimming from 
these windows for no cost at all ; and there were hundreds 
of ladies of the careful and clever sort, who came to learn 
how an old dress might be taken to pieces and re- 
modelled, so that in its transformation it should stand 
forth, having no trace of its former self, but as something 
entirely new. You would have been equally interested 
to have observed the various customers who turned in at 
the door. Some entered in avery hesitating manner, and 
it was plain they had not intended doing so when they 
started from home, and now wondered whether they had 
money enough with which to venture into such a place ; 
while others evidently came on purpose, and walked in 
boldly, as though they knew exactly what they had come 
for, and were determined to have it. Customers never 
seemed to fail; there was always somebody wanting 
something. There, perhaps, was a lady with a group of 
daughters who were about to supply themselves with an 
outfit for their summer trip to the seaside; and almost 
jostling them a poor mother who wanted.a bit of flannel 
in which to wrap her suffering child. There was a gentle- 
man who took an order for family mourning; and 
following him possibly a fair young lady who, accom- 
panied by her friend, went to choose her wedding dress. 
That little boy came from the upholsterer, and wanted a 
little more damask like the pattern he carried in his hand; 
and that pale-faced young woman was the dress- 
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maker’s apprentice, who was glad to escape from the 
close atmosphere of the workroom to fetch a few buttons 
from the store. 

Within the shop on one of these busy days the scene 
was exciting. Every counter was lined with groups of 
purchasers, sitting or standing, and carefully choosing, 
from the profusion set before them, the goods which 
suited them best. The assistants passed quickly from 
place to place, handing parcels or boxes to the counters, 
or taking them back again, and with the loosest of 
tongues often recommending anything and everything. 
There was all the hurry and bustle, the chatter and 
babble, of a great bazaar, which indeed Manchester House 
really was. Mr. Sharp walked quickly about, with along 
quill pen behind his ear, in the most affable manner, 
addressing one lady as she passed out, and saying, “ Hope, 
madam, you have got all you required to-day?” and 
turning to another as she came in with the question, 
“What can we have the pleasure of showing you to- 
day?” rubbing his hands all the while; then perhaps 
immediately turning to some loitering porter and giving 
him such a stirring up with that same tongue, the tones 
of which are now so altered that he is made to skip like 
a grasshopper or run like a lamplighter. 

Mr. Berger, the shop-walker, tried to imitate the junior 
partner; but his endeavour to do so could scarcely be 
considered a success. There was a certain lack of free- 
dom in all his movements which was not so much pain- 
ful as it was amusing to behold. In handing a chair te 
a lady, or bowing her out ai the door, he seemed to be in 
constant danger of making his buctons fly, or of splitting 
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the seam of his tight-fitting coat. The stiffness of his 
large stand-up collar and the width of his cravat required 
that he should turn his head with care. However, what 
he wanted in fleetness he believed himself to make up in 
grace, and, whatever others might think, he considered 
that he added no small part to the general ornamentation 
and finish of the establishment. There was but one 
person who maintained anything like perfect composure 
on-these busy days, and that was Mr. Fletcher, who 
usually sat in the counting-house, from the window of 
which he commanded a view ofa large part of the shop. 
He occupied himself with opening letters, looking over 
invoices, or taking.a peep into the books; only going 
behind the counter occasionally, when some old customer 
came in and insisted upon being served by none but 
himself. 

When towards the close of the day the rush of business 
was passed, there yet remained a large share of work to 
be done. Written along a beam well within sight of 
most were the words, “ A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.” This motto served to remind all of 
a rule which was ever enforced, that all “straightening” 
should be done before leaving the shop for the day. 
Whatever had become tumbled, unwrapped, or mis- 
placed during the hurry of business must now be set 
right again, Goodsin fixtures, drawers, or parcels must 
be looked over, and note taken of whatever had been sold 
out and required to be replaced. During this straighten- 
ing time the men took liberty to speak to one another, and 
jokes, banter, and fun were often the order of the hour. 

Since the trial of the yard-stick in the morning our 
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young friends had seen but little of each other. During 
the day they had been wrapping up parcels, going short 
errands, and doing odd jobs about the place as they 
might be able. At the close of the day Herbert Stanton 
_ found himself trying to make a braid drawer tidy, very 
near to the young man who had spoken to him about 
the brotherhood of the yard-stick in the morning. 
George Dale was similarly employed at another counter. 

“Well, my noble schoolboy,” said the young man to 
Herbert, “did your mother give you her blessing before 
you left her this morning ?”’ 

The name of the one who put this question was 
Sherwood, as rollicking and dissolute a character as any 
to be found in the place. ~ 

“Ask him, rather, if his mother warned him against 
ravening wolves,” said John Pindar, another assistant, 
who stood by. 

“No, no,” said Sherwood, “I’m waiting to know if 
his mother blest him, and especially if he carries the 
blessing in his pocket.” 

“My mother is always blessing me,” answered Herbert 
at length. 

“Ha, ha! hark ye, my men!” said the jovial Sher- 
wood ; “here’s a sweet young blossom for you: he’s got 
the full scent of the nursery about him!” 

“ Ask him if his mother will come to the ceremony ?” 
said another. 

“Drop that talk about mother,” growled Pindar, the 
one who had mentioned the ravening wolves; “ that’s 
not a name to be soiled by your dirty jokes: some of 
you might never have had a mother.” : 
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In deference to Pindar’s protest the current of banter 
was somewhat changed. 

“Well, young gentleman, we want to know where the . 
ceremony I mentioned to you this morning is to take 
place. For our part, it matters nothing whether you _ 
choose ‘The Fleece,’ or ‘The Spread Eagle,’ or ‘The 
Blue Pig.’ We can hold a court at any one of these 
houses, and all initiatory rites can be quickly and suitably 
observed.” 

“Do you mean that you wish me to go to the public- 
house?” asked Herbert, rather indignantly. 

“ Well, sir, it’s a matter of personal choice—of personal _ 
choice,” repeated Sherwood, with mock respect. 

“Because I never go to public-houses,” said Herbert. 

“Just so,” said Sherwood, coolly, while the others, for 
whom he was evidently the mouthpiece, looked on and 
grinned. “I should have thought as much. You've 
hardly had time to learn their value yet. Experience 
teaches, of course. By-and-by you will know. While 
your presence is desirable, it is not absolutely necessary, 
But then you know there are the fees, sir.” 

“Say the bitters,” interposed one. 

“Precisely so, we shall require to drain the bitters,” 
continued Sherwood ; “and of course you would not be : 
so ungentlemanly as to ask us to provide them for 
ourselves.” 

Thougk Herbert Stanton was so simple as not to have 
heard of apprentices’ footings before the matter was thus 
darkly hinted to him, he was quick enough to’ understand 
the whole matter now. He saw that these men were 
wishful to enjoy a drinking carousal at his expense. If — 
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he would join them they would toast and applaud him ; 
but if he would provide the money they would gladly 
excuse his company. 

It was contrary to Herbert’s principles to do either. 
He had long been a member of one of those youthful 
bands which write Hope upon their banners. But the 
strength he had as yet was that which came from march- 
ing in procession with his comrades, singing temperance 
melodies, reciting touching verses, and listening to 
vigorous addresses—very valuable in its way, as the 
strength of the tender sapling is valuable before the first 
wind-storm has spent its fury upon it. Herbert had not 
expected so early a trial of his principles, and now that 
it had come he felt himself in a difficulty. If he yielded 
to the request of these men he would only be following 
what appeared to be a tiude custom; he would please 
his fellow-shopmates, and secure their favour from the 
beginning. If he refused their request he saw that they 
certainly had the power to make his future very un- 
pleasant, and he doubted not that they would use it. 
It was only a momentary struggle, but it was a fierce 
one. -His decision was formed. Turning to Sherwood, 
‘he said, “I am sorry to disappoint you, but you must 
please excuse my drinking with you, or paying for 
drink on your behalf. I cannot do either the one or the 
other.” 

“T say, men, do you hear this nursery sprig?” Sher- 
wood broke out; “he’s a regular crimp! He'll not 
attend the court or even pay the fees. There’s audacity 
for you! And he'll expect us to lend him pencil, or 
chalk, or scissors, and to show him the drawers, and to 
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teach him the wrinkles, just_as if he’d entered the 
brotherhood in the usual way. Oh, yes, and we shall do 
it all, shan’t we, my good fellows? We’re very benevo- 
lent, we are, of course, and we’ll be as good as pie to him, 
to be sure!” 

All this, uttered in Sherwood’s sarcastic manner, fell 
like poisoned arrows upon Herbert’s sensitive heart, and 
made him wish, for the moment, that he had stayed at 
school. 

The time came to leave. It was a fine summer’s 
evening, and Herbert, with a heavy heart, was about to 
turn away towards his home, when he was followed by 
George Dale. In his trouble Herbert had forgotten his 
fellow apprentice. 

“T say, do you live in this direction ?” asked George, 
who had a free and friendiy manner, , 

“Yes, in Franklin Street,” was Herbert’s reply, glad 
to see again the youth, with whom he had not spoken 
since the morning. 

“Why, that is also ay, way,” said George, “so we'll 
walk together.” 

In a few minutes the two were known to each other 
by name, and it was found that Uncle Ben’s shop was 
near to Herbert’s home. 

“Have they made you pay your footing?” asked 
George. 

“Well, they have tried, but I refused to give them 
anything. Have you paid ?” 

“Yes; they said half-a-crown would satisfy them, so I 
gave it them, though I could not well spare it.” 

It now appeared that a company of the men in the 
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shop had formed a plan to keep the lads apart, and get 
all from them they could to pay for free glasses at the 
public-house that night. 

Herbert’s firmness had cut off half their paltry expec- 
tations. We say paltry, because for men who are in 
receipt of full journeymen’s wages to filch from the 
pockets of poor apprentices the few shillings which are 
often all they have to warm their purses for many a day, 
on the plea of the custom of the trade, is simply con- 
temptible and mean. 

“This is my home,” said Herbert to George, when 
they reached the door ; “will you come in ?” 

George did not hesitate, but immediately followed his 
new friend. The family was at home, and, in sty was 
anxiously awaiting the son’s return. 

George was soon introduced to the forgeman, his wife, 
and Mary, the latter handing him a chair as she quietly 
passed to another seat behind. 

“If you're a friend o’ my lad’s, young sir, you're 
welcome to this house of ours,” said Mr. Stanton to the 
young man, who thus commenced an acquaintance which 
was to last for years. 


CHAP TIERS1V. 
THE GREEN SARSENET. 


THOUGH three or four weeks had passed since Herbert 
Stanton’s first day at Manchester House, his father had 
not as yet had much conversation with him about this 
great change in his life ; indeed, he had rather avoided 
the subject. Herbert returned night after night, often 
accompanied by George Dale, and frequent opportunities 
occurred of talking with the lads; but for the most part 
Mr. Stanton sat behind his newspaper, hearing the chat 
of the others, but saying nothing himself. Herbert was 


surprised, and indeed grieved, at his father’s silence; it . 


was so different from his usual manner towards him. 
There are fathers who do not invite the’ confidence 
of their children, and who consequently never enjoy it. 
They would almost as soon expect to know the secrets of 
the Shah of Persia as those of their own children: stern, 
forbidding, wanting in sympathy with the youthful mind. 
But Mr. Stanton had not been one of this sort; on the 
contrary, he had sought to combine the qualities both 
of a counsellor and a companion ; giving to his children 
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the painfully gathered treasures of a long experience of 
human life, and also, by cherishing the memories of his 
own youth, trying to look at things from their point of 
view, being lenient of their foibles, indulgent in their 
dreams, and full of consideration for their airy castles 
and ardent hopes. An event of some little importance 
which happened about this time, served to show that 
’ Mr. Stanton had a reason for his reticence. 

It was another busy day, and Mr. Sharp had himself 
undertaken to serve a particular customer. But when 
Mr. Sharp did appear behind the counter, he usually re- 
quired one of the youths to serve him. Herbert happened 
‘to be nearest,so he was called. “Stanton, fetch me the 
green sarsenet, quick!” 

Now, though Sherwood was some distance off, he 
‘heard. Mr. Sharp’s order, and in a moment seized the 
article required, which was just at his elbow, slipped it 
out of its place, and hid it behind some other goods, at 
the same time giving a sign, which was well understood, 
to the young men who were near. 

Herbert came, sought diligently for the sarsenet of the 
colour wanted, but of course hecould not find it. 

“Stanton!” shouted Mr. Sharp, as he stood waiting 
impatiently, “how long do you intend to be?” 

Herbert’s face flushed ; he turned the parcels over 
again and again: red, blue, white, yellow, any colour 
could be found but green. “Can you tell me where the 
green sarsenet is?” he asked of Sherwood. 

“No, I can’t; don’t you see I’m busy ?” he answered. 
Herbert asked the young men near. “ Find it out,” said 
one. “I know nothing of it,’ said another. 
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Herbert returned to his master and said that he could 
not find the thing for which he had been sent. And as 
he did so Sherwood stealthily put the article back into 
its place. 

“Can't find it, sir? Why, I saw it only yesterday.” 
And thereupon Mr. Sharp went to fetch it himself, re- 
turning in a moment with the green sarsenet in his hand. 
The lad could answer nothing. He stood as one stricken 
dumb; while his master, in the presence of the customers 
and others standing around, demanded what he meant 
by such carelessness that he could not do a trifling 


errand like that, what use he made of his eyes, and whether _ 


he gave any thought to what he was doing. If he did 
not mean to give his attention to his work he had better 
say so, and then his employers would know what to do. 

Humiliated, perplexed, distressed, Herbert turned 
» away ; but when the close of the business day came he 
had in no degree recovered himself. 

On the way home he was accompanied by George 
Dale, who continued to seek Herbert’s friendship. 

George saw his companion’s grief, and said to him, 
“T know what you are fretting about. I wonder you 
don’t mark the whole set of them.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Herbert, 

“Well, I mean that before I’d be treated as you are by 
that’ rascal Sherwood and his crew, I'd expose them to 
the governors to-morrow,” said George. 

“T have certainly thought them very unkind.” 

“Unkind! why, they are a lot of slinking cowards! 


Don’t you know why you couldn’t find the sarsenet to- 
day ?” 
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“No. That is my present puzzle.” 

“ Because Sherwood took it out of its place and hid it, 
all the time knowing how he would get you into trouble 
with Mr. Sharp, who soon storms up if anything annoys 
him ona busy day. I heard them talking about it, and 
saying how well it was done.” 

The fact was that the fears which Herbert felt when 
he refused the footing were being realised. George had 
been much favoured by the men from the first day, and 
had been naturally gratified with their attentions. 
Herbert in numerous ways had been hindered, and even 
persecuted ; the ill-will’of the men culminating in the 
little act of spitefulness of this day. 

Sherwood and his mates called this sort of conduct 
play. And certainly it was about the only sort of play 
to which they were accustomed ; for it seemed to be a 
practice with them to get their fun at the cost of the pain 
and distress of others. It must be confessed that George 
had in several instances joined in the amusement thus 
attained at the expense of his companion ; but he could 
bear it no longer, and so he informed Herbert of it now. 

How soon the hard realities of life dash down the 
bright flowers of hope and trample them in the mire! 
As Herbert walked home he thought of the day, only a 
few weeks before, though it seemed as many years, when 
he walked these same streets by his father’s side, seeking 
a place in Manchester House. He knew then only its 
name and its fine outside ; and it appeared to him as a 
fairy palace, offering attractions as delightful as they 
-wereunknown. Now it rather seemed that he had fallen 
into a den of rogues and thieves 
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Presently Herbert arrived at home; George having 
left him at the corner turning to his Uncle Ben’s. 

He hung up his hat, took his seat in the midst of the 
little family, and without saying a word burst into tears. 
His friends were alarmed. But it was a long time before 
he could explain. 

Had he allowed the tears to flow in the shop he would 
have been called a booby, but now the feeling which had 
been pent up all the day might safely be allowed to express 
itself in the natural way. After a time the tempest of 
sobs and tears raged itself out, and then came the calm. 

“Now, my child, tell us thy trouble,” said his mother, 
softly, as, with maternal tenderness and solicitude, she 
wiped the bitter tears from his face, feeling all the while 
as though the lad were a babe in her arms again. 

, “Come, my son, let us know it all,” said his father, 
kindly. 

And soon Herbert told all, beginning with the refusal 
of the footing, which he had not previously divulged, 
and ending with the account of Sherwood’s meanness 
and his master’s displeasure. 

“Well, lad,” said Mr. Stanton, “ you’ve had a good bit 
of experience of sinful human nature to begin with. I 
thought I'd let you have a fair trial before asking you 
anything about your situation, and it appears you’ve had 
it already. I don’t wonder that you cry about it, for it’s 
rather a strong dose the devil’s mixed for you.” 

“They are worse than the boys at school,” said 
Herbert. 

“Yes, I should think so,” answered his father. “You 
bring back to me the time when _I went, quite a little 
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fellow, into yon forge, and began to carry the bolts and 
rivets and hammers for the men. I’d found some sneak- 
ing cowards among the lads I played with in the streets ; 
but I thought I'd be sure to find the men grown out of 
such base and despicable ways. But I’ve had to learn 
that man’s faults don’t get less with years. Unless the 
heart be changed by God’s good Spirit, a vicious lad will 
only be a more vicious man; for thistles, by simply 
growing, don’t turn into fig-trees. But keep heart, my 
son ; it’s pain and not shame that’s made you cry to-day. 
Pain in this world one must have, it appears, but not 
often shame, thank God.” 

“T should not have felt it so much,” said Herbert, 
“if I had deserved Mr. Sharp’s scolding ; but it was all 
through that Sherwood.” 

“Just so, my son, I can understand that. Mary, reach 
the Book, and read us what St. Peter has to say on that 
particular point.” And Mary, who had been sitting by 
her brother’s side with a heart full of sympathy, turned 
to St. Peter’s first epistle and read, “ Servants, be subject 
to your masters with all fear ; not only to the good and 
gentle, but alsotothefroward. For this is thankworthy, 
if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffer- 
ing wrongfully.” 

“Mark that, my son—suffering wrongfully for con- 
science towards God. Go on, Mary.” 

“For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God.” 

“ Now, lad, did you hear that ?” 
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“Yes, father.” 

“Well then, you hear that people are often buffeted 
for their own misdeeds much oftener than for anything 
else ; and they have no need to talk about their sub- 
mission and their patience, because there is no credit due 
to them if they do take their whipping well ; they only 
get what they deserve. But you hear that sometimes 
people do well and yet have to suffer for it. Now are 
you sure that you have done nothing wrong to this 
Sherwood and the rest ?” 

“Ves, father.” 

“ And are you sure that you did your best to find the 
stuff for the master?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Then hold up thy head, my son; it’s they, and not 
you, who have to fear. For if all the men in the place 
were against you, and the masters with them, your con- 
duct would still be acceptable with God—He who is the 
one Great Master of all masters and of all men. And 
you know, my son,’ added the father, reverently and 
earnestly, “there is nothing so worthy of us and so 
suitable to us as the daily endeavour to make ourselves 
acceptable to God. Mary, read the next verse, and then 
let Herbert take it and finish it for himself before he 
goes to bed.” 

And Mary read, “ For even hereunto were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow His steps.” 

The outward signs of George Dale’s village origin have 
been already referred to, though it was seen that these 
did not prevent his being engaged by Mr. Sharp when 
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he was first presented to that gentleman. Mr. Sharp 
well knew that this rural appearance would not continue 
long. It was simply wonderful to see how quickly this 
lack of city smartness disappeared. 

His widowed mother had long anticipated the first 
visit home of the lad she had so reluctantly parted with 
in the time of her sorrow ; and when the visit had taken 

place she had cause to remember it long afterwards. 
_ Before leaving home George had received the best out- 
fit the village tradesmen could give; but now, though 
hat and coat and boots were by no means worn out, 
George spent the most of his time during the visit in 
trying to impress upon his mother the necessity of an 
entirely new supply. The hat, it appeared, had been 
out of the fashion for two years; the coat for nearly two 
generations ; while the boots, stout lace-ups, were all 
right for the rough lanes of Cherryton, but quite unsuit- 
able for the smooth causeways of the town and for the 
boarded floors of the shop. In fact, the comparison of 
his own unpretending attire with that of the dandies of 
the establishment, many of whom spent well-nigh all 
their wages upon their dress, had made George feel very 
uncomfortable; and it seemed certain that his heart 
would have no rest until his exterior furnishing was 
- brought more into harmony with the style prevailing 
around him. His engagements had not hitherto been 
so important but that he could meet them punctually 
without the aid of a watch; now, however, it had become 
quite necessary that he should have one. And if the 
watch should be of silver, the guard must certainly be of 
gold, or if not, then something that would look like gold. 
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Of course consent was obtained at length for the 
purchase of these necessities, and then the village tailor 
and shoemaker had to be discarded, and the’best trades- 
men in the town favoured with the orders of the dis- 
satisfied young man. And so it came to pass that 
George Dale gradually changed his outward aspect ; 
from the hat and his well-trimmed hair, now needing 
more pomade in a month than had previously served for 
a year, down to the elastic-sided, kid-topped, ornamental, 
pearl-buttoned boots, 
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CHAPTER IN, 
MR. STANTON’S NOTIONS. 


GEORGE DALE had early given signs of an ear for music. 
No boy obtained greater delight from the possession of a 
toy trumpet, a jew’s harp, a drum, or concertina, than he. 

Anything that would give forth the most distant 
resemblance to a musical sound was sure to be in favour 
with him. He is said to have shown great talent in 
forming the boys of the village into a band of music, 
when the best instruments at command were penny 
whistles and old tin pans. At the Sunday-school he liked 
to get as near as possible to the harmonium that he might 
watch the fingers of the performer as they glided softly 
from key to key, each touch adding its share to the 
general harmony. To play one of these large instru- 
ments, either the pianoforte or the harmonium, became 
to him an object of ambition, which of course was often 
expressed at home. The wish of the boy pleased his 
father, who was then living, extremely; but to gratify 
the wish was adifficulty. Mr. Dale set his heart upon a 
pianoforte for his son, though such a piece of furniture 
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had never been thought of before in the old house by 
the mill. 

When the price of a good instrument was ascertained, 
the chance of securing one seemed very small. 

But what George considered a wonderful turn of 
fortune was at hand. The contents of a large old 
mansion in the neighbourhood were announced for sale 
by auction, and among the articles offered was a piano- 
forte, of ancient build, but still retaining considerable 
sweetness of tone. On account of its old-fashioned 
appearance—for it was a square pianoforte, standing like 
a table on four legs—there was but small competition for 
it, and therefore it was knocked down quickly to Mr, 
Dale for a comparatively trifling sum. Had the instru- 
ment known of the transaction it might well have heaved 
a sigh, while it deplored the mutability of mundane 
things, for in its day it had served to enliven many a grand 
party of the local aristocracy. 

The bringing home of this pianoforte was an event 
which created quite a sensation among the villagers. 

How it was got into the small parlour was a marvel to 
many, but when there it filled well-nigh a fourth of the 
whole space of the room. However, the introduction of 
that old box of strings was a great event with that 
family. 

George began to play it forthwith, soon acquiring a 


wonderful facility in handling the instrument, and ona: 


Sunday before going to evening worship, or when they 
had returned, the family and friends would gather round 
in numbers often enough to fill the remaining space in 
the apartment, while George, the young musician, led 
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the company in singing their songs of Christian gladness 
unto the Lord. 

Truly those were precious hours—precious as they 
passed, and precious also in the memories which they 
occasioned in after days. For the period in the family. 
history “when we were all at home,” when both parents 
and children, none missing, gathered round the same. 
table, and rested safely under the same roof, when the 
affairs of each were known to all.in an unbroken com- 
munity of interest, isa period to which we ever look back 
with fond regret. And perhaps the moments in that 
period we think of as the happiest were those in which 
the whole family, free from the calls of business or the 
lessons of the school, united on the Sabbath in hymns of 
Christiarf praise. Ah, how the feeling wells up in the 
heart, and the tears start to the eye of the far distant and 
long absent one, when he thinks of that season at home! 

We have told of the introduction of the pianoforte to 
the old house by the mill that the reader may the better 
understand an act of Uncle Ben’s as the first winter drew 
nigh of his nephew’s apprenticeship at Manchester 
House. 

During the winter the shop was closed an hour earlier 
than in the summer, namely, at seven o'clock. During 
the winter, also, as Uncle Ben knew well, the town 
offered numerous evening attractions, most fascinating 
but most dangerous, to any young man, but especially so 
to one so sensible to the charms of music as his nephew 
was. 

Uncle Ben had otten made one in the company who 
sang in the little parlour at Cherryton on Sunday after- 
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noons. And now it occurred to him that it would be well 
to have some music at home. Anxious, therefore, to pro- 
vide acounter attraction of this kind, Uncle Ben went the 
length of purchasing a brand-new pianoforte, for which 
he paid a sum which so much astonished his careful wife 
that she could scarcely sleep for a week. Thus he tried 
to solve the difficulty as to how his nephew might most 
safely and profitably spend the winter evenings. 

Now it so happened that at this very time Mr. Stanton 
was also pondering the same question on behalf of his 
own boy, having been led to think of the matter by a 
rejoicing intimation given by Herbert of his approaching 
earlier release from business, 

“Tl tell you what, lad,” said Mr. Stanton to his son 
one evening, as he sat against the table with George Dale 
—the two having come from the shop about half an hour 
before—‘“ I should like to see you with a book in your 
hand again.” 

“Would you, father ?”” answered Herbert. “Well, I 
should like to please you, and in doing so I should be 
equally pleased myself.” 

“T’ve looked at that pile of books on the shelf there 
again and again, and I’ve been grieved not a little to see 
them lie undisturbed. I never did care for ornamental 
books; for I reckon it’s as much a slight upon a book not 
to read it, as itis to a preacher not to listen tohim. And 
it doesn’t make any difference if you do put a fine cover 
upon the book. I guess there’s a deal of wisdom 
smothered between showy book backs.” 

The books to which Mr. Stanton referred were mostly 
those which Herbert had used at school, but some of 
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them were well-bound prizes and presents he had received. 

“But what can I do, father? See how little time I 
have for reading.” 

“TI know your time is little, but I’d like you to use the 
little instead of letting it slip away,” said Mr. Stanton. 

It must be acknowledged that Herbert had scarcely 
opened a book since he went to the shop, though it could 
hardly be said to be for want of the inclination. Perhaps 
the novelty of his present employment had not yet 
worn away. 

‘“‘T remember the mistake I made myself on this very 
score,” continued Mr. Stanton. “God never gave mé 
the great chances He gives to some folk, but I can see 
now that He’s given me a large number of little ones 
that I’ve not heeded at all. And I fear I’ve let them slip 
just because they were little. It’s very wonderful to see 
what contempt little people have for little things.” 

“But, father, I hope you don’t count yourself among 
little people,” said daughter Mary, who was quietly help- 
ing her mother with some sewing while she listened to 
the talk that was going on. “ We shan’t allow you to do 
that.” 

“ Ah, well, my lass, whether you'll allow it or not, it’s 
true. I don’t mean now the humble-minded folk, for it’s 
no discredit to belong to them; but I mean the folk of 
little aim, little pluck, and little enterprise. I mean those 
folk the Scriptures speak of who have so little that it’s 
called nothing, and who have even the little taken away ; 
or, as it seems to me, they throw it away of themselves, 
Little minutes of time, little sums of money, little oppor- 
tunities of self-improvement—little bits of good of every 
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sort. Ah, yes, it’s true enough, I’ve been one of these.” 

The company was slow to believe the voluntary con- 
fession of the father, but there was no doubt the good 
man was in earnest, and believed it thoroughly himself. 

“Why, father,” said Herbert, ‘you are making ‘out 
your life to be a great failure.” 

“ And truly, lad, I think it so; and I only can pray 
that when you two youths come to my age you will not 
have the same feeling to throw its saddening shade 
across your later years. But donot mistake me. I have 
learned how to be glad in the midst of sorrow; for I’ve 
had a glorious experience of mercy, the Lord be praised ! 
~ Only I can’t make a boast of my unprofitableness, as 
I’ve heard some folk seem to do. I’m only very much 
ashamed of it. But where are we, lads? What did we 
begin to talk about?” 

“You began to tell us your experience about little 
things,” said George. 

“Just so. Well, I'll tell you more of what I’ve noticed. 
It may be worth your remembering., I’ve noticed this, 
then, that nearly all the great men I’ve known, instead 
of despising the small things, have had a great care for 
them. It’s scarcely more than the truth to say that they 
have built up their success by them. Somewhere in ~— 
the little reading I’ve done I’ve seen the question asked, 
What is genius? and the answer given was this, It is 
an unlimited capacity of taking pains. And I think 
that’s not far from the mark; because taking pains, you 
know, is just attending closely to the little details of your 
work, making the best of what is small and apparently 
trifling in whatever you take in hand. So, lads, if you 
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would be men of genius, take the old advice and do not 
despise the day of small things. And to bring this 
home, I hope you'll not despise the little bit of extra 
time you'll have at your command these winter nights.” 

“Well, father, what would you like us to do?” asked 
Herbert. 

“Why, as for that, lad, you'll gather what Id like if I 
tell you another notion or two that I have, for I’ve 
always a few notions, if I’ve nothing else, to give to folk. 
Now, I like to see a man good at his trade, like the poor 
shoeblack who said there were people who could beat 
him in almost everything, but none who could puta 
brighter polish upona pair of shoes. That’sall right and 
as it should be. But I like to see a man who knows 
something besides the trade he gets his living by. There’s 
Dan Scolter, at our place now, that can fix up a boiler as 
well as any fellow about the forge. Well, that’s to his 
credit. But then it always seems to me when I try to have 
a bit of chat with Dan that there’s nought at all in his 
mind but hammers, and rivets, and boiler-plates. I 
question whether Dan has seen the inside of a book for 
years, except the book he puts down his time and wages 
in. And as for the Bible, he said one day that’s the 
parson’s book—it had nought to do with him. Now, I 
say, that’s not the sort of life for any man. It’s not right 
to let one’s-self become just a boiler-making machine. 1] . 
rather think God put us into this wonderful and beautiful 

world that we might look all round at it, examine it, and 
try to understand some small part of His mighty plan. I 
reckon it’s no small mercy that the Bible is given to tell 
us there’s something of the God-like in us all, and that 
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it becomes us to live as the sons of God. I'd like you to 
learn your trade so that none shall pass you in that, but 
I’d also urge you to make the best of yourselves all 
round. And I tell you, lads, it has pleased me much to 
see the accounts of the young men’s institutions that 
have sprung up all over the country and in this town, 
with their libraries and evening classes of history, and 
grammar, and science, and all the rest of good things. I 
wish only I had the power to sit down at such a feast.” 

“I thought you would come to something at last,” 
said Herbert. 

“Yes, lad, if you give me time, I’m sure to arrive 
somewhere. I kept you at school as long as you would 
stay, because I believe in education, and now I’d like 
you to get to one of these other schools for the same 
reason. I want you to know something, and I don’t 
mind how much, for I’d rather see you rich in knowledge 
than in money. There are plenty of ignorant rich folk 
nowadays, with their big houses, and fine furniture, and 
carriages, and that; but if you must choose, I hope my 
lad will make Solomon’s choice.” 

One moonlight night in the course of this winter, 
about ten o’clock, two young men in very fashionable 
dress, each smoking a large meerschaum pipe and each 
carrying a short stick, thin at one end and very thick at 
the other—much in vogue among this class of dandies— 
were walking jauntily along the street. One of these was 
Sherwood ; the other was a young man who has not yet 
appeared in the course of this narrative, named Edward 
Smallgrace. 


He was considerably younger than Sherwood, not yet 
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eighteen years of age indeed, though, from his appear- 
ance, you would certainly have judged him older. He 
had a well-knit, thick-set frame, and a medium stature, 
glossy black hair, a round face, and complexion almost 
Italian. His ordinary walk was a strut, reminding you 
of the measured pace of a game-cock. He also was a 
draper’s apprentice at an establishment a few doors away 
from Manchester House. 

As the two thus walked along, Sherwood noticed two 
youths with books under their arms coming in the 
opposite direction. They were Herbert Stanton and 
George Dale. 

“See, Ted,” said Sherwood to his companion, “here 
are the wise men from the East coming.” 

_ “Oh, yes, I see them,” said Smallgrace. “Don’t they 
look a pair of learned noodles ?” 

“Eh, that they do,” said Sherwood. “A fellow going 
about the street with a book under his arm always seems 
to me to be saying, ‘Don’t you know what a clever man 
Iam?’ I hate to see it. Let’s chaff them.” 

“So we will,” said Smallgrace. At this moment the 
two couples met. 

“Well, young cockalorums, don’t you feel top-heavy ?” 
asked Sherwood, sarcastically. 

“What with ?” asked Herbert. 

“Why, with the load of wisdom you've taken into the 
upper chambers,” answered Sherwood. 

“We have not felt any inconvenience yet,” said Herbert. 

“Bless you! they don’t carry their wisdom in their 
heads,” interposed Smallgrace, with whom Herbert and 
George were but slightly acquainted. “They have it in 
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their books and carry it under the arm, you know, 

“Well, you’re not far from right,’ said Herbert; “we 
have got very little in our heads as yet, and very much 
in our books; but we are trying to transfer it as quickly 
as we can.” ; 

“Oh yes, very noble of you! But tell us where you’ve 
been to-night, will you?” said Sherwood. 

“We have been to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” said George, who now spoke for the first 
time. 

“The young men’s Christian hoax ; that’s what I call 
it,’ said Smallgrace. 

“Oh, indeed! And I suppose you have a reason for 
calling our Association by such an ugly name?” said- 
Herbert. 

“Why, of course he has,” said Sherwood ; “because 
it’s a place where a lot of stuck-up, benevolent coves do 
you out of your money.” 

“Fh,” said Smallgrace, “while they promise to make 
you into wise men and saints.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
UNCLE BEN’S VISITOR. 


MR. BERGER was one day leaning his stiff back against 
the counter near the entrance to the shop, twirling his 
watchguard with his fingers, while he waited for a cus- 
tomer, when he was accosted by Mr. Edward Smallgrace. 
“Come, old tight-waist,” said the young swell to the 
elder one, “attend to business, and show me where, in 
this grand crib of yours, I can find some stuff like that!” 
at the same moment showing a sample of some article 
he wished to match. For it was the custom of the different 
shops to accommodate each other in little things. 
Edward Smallgrace, the young man who thus saucily 
assaulted the dignity of Mr. Berger, and whose acquaint- 
ance the reader made towards the close of the last chapter, 
had already secured for himself a reputation among the 
assistants and apprentices of the various shops and ware- 
houses surrounding Manchester House. He had risen 
like a comet upon their horizon, but he did not, like the 
comet, quickly disappear ; on the contrary, he remained 
and shone with the brilliancy of a fixed star. In a com- 
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munity of this sort the advent of any stranger presenting 
appearances beyond what were ordinary was quickly noted 
and reported. 

By this time many accounts had been circulated re- 
specting this young man; but there was one which was 
generally received as correct. It was stated that he had 
himself told somebody else that he was an orphan, and 
that he had an uncle in some distant place who stood 
to him in the rejation of a guardian. It was further stated 
that Smallgrace was heir to a fortune from his parents, 
and had large expectations from his uncle. Whether 
these things were strictly correct nobody knew, for nobody 
had the means of testing their truth. But this at least 
was certain—he wore clothes of the best, and seemed to 
have as many changes of raiment as an Eastern prince. 
He decorated his person with jewellery to an astonishing 
extent, even possessing a diamond ring among his 
treasures ; and, no small thing to say, he was never short 
of five shillings to spend over those who had the good 
fortune to be called his friends. When all these things 
are considered, it will not be thought surprising that 
Smallgrace should secure for himself a large share of at- 
tention and deference. Everybody wished to stand well 
with him. And yet when you inquired into the secret of 
his popularity, you could find nothing beyond the dazzling 
effect of those exterior embellishments which have just 
been named. 

Time rushes on, even the apprentice’s time, though this 
is perhaps the last thing he is willing to believe. Both 
Herbert and George had met casually with Smallgrace 
several times since the encounter on returning from the 
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Association ; but, though Smallgrace had shown a par- 
ticularly friendly bearing towards them, there had been 
no more intimate acquaintance. There was now no talk 
about Smallgrace. He had ceased to be a wonder. All 
were accustomed to him. He strutted from his lodgings 
to business in the morning, and strutted away with his 
friends in the evening, always retaining the same merry 
-mood, and was usually spoken of as “that lucky dog, 
Smallgrace.” 
Mr. Berger would certainly have been aggrieved had 
any other young man addressed him in Smallgrace’s 
terms ; but like all others, he gave way to him, and con- 


ducted him to George Dale, directing George to find the . 


required article. While they were engaged comparing 
colours and finding the exact shade of material, Small- 
gface said to George—“I say, young fellow, when are 
you intending to make your first appearance in public ?” 

“What do you mean?” said George. 

“Nay, nay, don’t look so green as that; do you think 
no one hears of your performances ?” 

“Well, if you refer to my playing, I didn’t know that 
there was anything particular to hear of in that.” 

But while George said this, he could not help feeling 
a little gratified at this reference to his skill. 

“Oh, you’re a meek and unassuming young gentle- 
man, you are, no doubt. But, I say, Dale, where do 
you live?” | 

George told him, wrapped up his parcel, and then he 
went away, bestowing a nod ora smile here and there 
along the counters upon those who claimed the honour 
of his acquaintance. 
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A few evenings after, George was approaching his 
uncle’s shop, when some one from behind said— 

“ Halloo, what hurry there ?” 

George looked back, and was somewhat surprised to 
see Smallgrace. 

“Well, Dale,” said he, “I suppose you are going 
home, and if you don’t object you shall give me an 
introduction to the old folk. I should like to know 
your father and mother.” 

“But I live with my uncle and aunt,” said George. 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same,” said Smallgrace, in his 
rattling style. ‘I mean your uncle and aunt.” George 
didn’t know what to think of this offering of himself on 
the part of one who usually associated with those older 
rather than with those younger than himself. George 
knew of his reputed wealth, and of the esteem in which 
his friendship was held by many ; but, to confess the 
truth, he knew it was the men of Sherwood’s sort who 
liked him best, while Herbert Stanton didn’t care for 
him at all. But Smallgrace had referred to George’s 
musical talent, and made that the reason for his visit. It 
is hard to withstand those who say good things about 
us, even when the flattery is evident ; George could not 
do so now, especially as he was not quite sure that in 
this instance Smallgrace was playing the flatterer’s part. 

“Uncle,” said George, as he entered the house, “this 
is Mr. Smallgrace; aunt, this is Mr. Smallgrace.” 

Uncle Ben was at first a little amazed at the imposing 
young man thus introduced by his nephew, but he 
quickly recovered himself, and with a face beaming with 
smiles, said—“ You're welcome, sir ; please to sit down.” 
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“ Smallerace, in his easy style, did as he was bidden.” 
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_ His wife, ‘even more bedazzled than her husband, laid 


down her knitting and tried to drop a curtsey to the 
distinguished visitor. 

George said, “Our friend has called to have a little 
music.” 

Smallgrace, in his easy style, did as he was bidden. 
He threw his hat upon the table, and himself into Uncle 
\Ben’s easy-chair, stretched out his legs upon the hearth- 
rug, and in two minutes could scarcely have been known 
from one of the family; save that in his attire he far 
outshone even George’s fashionable gear. 

“Tt’s correct as Dale says, Mr. oe 

“Young is my name,” interposed Uncle Ben. © 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Young,” said Smallgrace. “You must 
know that I’ve a very high regard for the divine art of 


music, Mr. Young. I should like to tell you how it : 


affects me, and I would if I could, I assure you. But 
the fact is, music, sir—well, music is so touching, you 
know.” 

Which very original remark was at once responded to 
by Uncle Ben, who said it certainly was. His wife also, 

_ dear simple soul, seemed deeply moved, and could only 
express her approval of Smallgrace’s remark by sending 
forth a sigh, while she eyed the stranger with the most 
‘unaffected complacency. 

“T have been very pleased,” continued the visitor, “to 
hear of your nephew’s talents; I can tell you that it is 
quite the talk of the young fellows in his establishment, 
and in others as well.’ This assurance both George 
and his friends were as much astonished as they were 
pleased to hear. For his age and opportunities there 
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was no doubt George did show considerable skill, and as 
it was his habit to get at least an hour’s practice before 
going to the shop in the morning, thanks to the custom 
of early rising in the household, there was the promise of 
still greater efficiency ; still, no one had ever dreamed 
that there was anything extraordinary about his ability. 

“Do you know, Mr. Young,” said Smallgrace, begin- 
ning again, “I’m a little afraid lest Dale should hide his 
talent under a bushel, which would be a great pity. I 
say he should rather be willing to let it shine.” 

While making a jumble of Scripture metaphors in this 
manner, he did not point out the particular way in which 
he considered George’s talent should be exhibited. But 
he did volunteer many other complimentary statements, 
until it appeared not unlikely that in the talk of the 
music the performance of it that evening would be quite 
forgotten. However, an opportunity canre for George to 
display his powers at last, and then Smallgrace expressed 
himself as simply delighted. After which he produced a 
roll of songs which he had brought with him, and, in a 
rich tenor voice, he sang one of a most pathetic style, 
which fairly won the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Young. 
Mr. Smallgrace was in no hurry to leave, but stayed 
until supper was served, doing full justice to the simple 
fare provided ; and then another song was sung, as a 
parting one, after which Uncle Ben and his wife ex- 
pressed their high sense of obligation for the visit 
Smallgrace had paid them, and the hope that they weuld 
soon have the pleasure of seeing him again. 

The door was shut, and Smallgrace had placed a fey 
vards between himself and the house, when he drew his 
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watch from his pocket, and looking at it, said, half aloud, 
“Ten past eleven. Ha, ha! that’s a jolly nest! And 
I’m to go again. Yes, my worthy friends, I will without 


fail!” Then he hastened away to his lodgings i in another 
part of the town. 
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PUSHING THE TRADE. 


THERE is nothing a shopkeeper is more unwilling to see 
than a person going away from his counter without 
having made a purchase. True, the person may have 
only loitered into the shop with no intention to Euy, but 
only to make an inquiry, or to see what is going, or an 
article may have been asked for which was not in stock, 
but all the same the shopman feels that he should, if 
possible, make a sale. He is quite justified in this, if it 
were only as a compensation for the time he must spend 
-with people of this sort. : 
He knows also that many customers are not. well 
acquainted with their own wants, or indeed whether they 
have any or not. They come to the.counter with the 
most. indefinite requests, and occasionally with no 
requests at all; and then the skill of the salesman is 
exercised in the endeavour to discover the need and to 
please the taste which the customer is unable to describe. 
A large proportion of the year’s sales in a prosperous 
business consists of goods which have not been asked for - 
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by customers, but which have been introduced to their 
notice by energetic salesmen, who know how to “push 
the trade.’ And in many cases, when novelties are 
shown, or goods of more than ordinary quality or of less - 
than ordinary price, the articles are as gladly purchased 
as sold. The gratification of buyer and seller is mutual. 

It requires no skill to supply just what the customer 
demands: any novice can do that. A man’s business 
capacity is shown rather in the quantity he can sell 
beyond the buyer’s simple requests. There is also, we 
believe, among drapers a saying that a man is not per- 
fectly proficient until he can sell a lady a white dress 
when she asks for a black one. 

In some instances, however, this endeavour to sell is 
pushed much too far, and the customer becomes offended 
with the salesman’s importunities.. Window placards 
and newspaper advertisements sometimes make promises 
which cannot be honourably fulfilled; and when the 
particular articles which have been advertised are 
inquired for, an attempt must be made to substitute 
others; assistants in certain cases being given to un- 
derstand that their situations even depend upon their 


‘success. Thus the very strongest inducements are 
offered to shopmen to misrepresentation and deceit. It 


may be mentioned as a fact in illustration of the above, 
that a person not long ago was led by an advertisement 
to visit a large shop in one of our great towns, and to ask 
for a certain article. Only very inferior and damaged 
goods were offered; and this when the customer dis- 
tinctly stated that he only wanted just what was 
advertised. On turning away to leave the counter with- 
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out having made a purchase, the saleswoman appealed 
to the person, and said, “Do, please, buy something, 
sir; I shall get into trouble if you don't.” 

Now things were not carried to this length in Man- 
chester House. Indeed, while Mr. Fletcher managed 
the business himself an attempt at imposition on the 
part of an assistant would not only have been dis- 
couraged, but severely rebuked. Mr. Fletcher was a 
man of honour, and would have scorned to advance his 
business interests by trickery and falsehood. 

We cannot say as much for Mr. Sharp, who at this 
time was really the lawgiver of the house. He boasted 
of being a business man. All his creed was summed up 
in the word which he gave to the two apprentices as a 
sort of talisman when they entered upon the service of 
the firm. Unfortunately, however, he associated with 
the grand old word practices which many men of 
business would utterly despise. The best advice he was 
known to have given, even to his own daughter, was that 
she should have an eye to the main chance. And, cer- 
tainly, he did not rise above this in the recommenda- 
tions given to his servants. Indeed, it was well known 
in the establishment that Mr. Sharp would allow, and 
even approve, what Mr. Fletcher would unhesitatingly 
condemn. : 

Herbert Stanton was one day serving a lady when he 
was asked for a certain coloured velvet. Herbert spread 
out one piece after another, and did his best to display 
them to advantage, but he found he could not meet the 
wish of the lady, because she wanted a velvet of one 
particular shade, that should be “all silk,’ while those 
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commonly sold were “union,” that is, they contained a 
mixture of cotton. What was Herbert to do? They 
had plenty of velvets “all silk” in the shop, but not the 
required colour. He determined to ask direction of his 
master. Finding Mr. Sharp alone in an office, he said— 
“If you please, sir, here isa lady wants an ‘all silk’ velvet 
this shade, and we have only ——” 

“We have only a union, I suppose?” said Mr. Sharp, 
taking the lad up quickly. 

“Yes, sir, we have only unions. What am I to——” 

“What are you to do? Why, you are to sell what you 
Gan. k 

“‘ But, sir, we haven’t got what is wanted, and nothing 
else will do.” 

_ “Look among the reserve stock, and bring to me the 
nearest you can find,” said Mr. Sharp. 

Herbert went and sought among the uncut pieces, and 
found a good velvet the required shade, but it also was a 
union. “There is this piece,” he said to Mr. Sharp, on 
returning, “a little better quality, but still a union, there 
is no doubt.” 

‘Take that to the lady and tell her it is all silk,” said 
Mr. Sharp to his astonished apprentice; ‘she will not 
know the difference, and you are a poor fellow if you can’t 
telbantie. 

Herbert gave his master a look full of amazement and 
indignation, and then dropped his eyes as though he was 
ashamed for him: 

What were Mr. Sharp’s feelings as he met Herbert’s 
glance cannot be said ; he did not, however, give any 
indication of compunction as he turned to his books, 
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saying as he ae so, “Come, eS) Stanton, and see to 
your customer.” 

Without uttering a word in reply, Herbert went back 
to the counter, submitted the new piece, told the simple 


truth about it, and in reference to this article had to be. 


content to see the lady go away unserved. All this had 
not taken place unobserved by the men who were near. 
The few words spoken between Mr. Sharp and Herbert 
had been overheard, and quickly made known. And 
when it was found that Herbert had not done as he was 
directed, no little surprise was felt at what appeared to 
them as an open defiance of the “ gov’nor.” 

“And so he is a poor fellow,” said Sherwood, always 
ready to palliate a wrong thing and to discourage a good 
one, “and he’s a young fool too !” 

“Tow so?” asked Pindar. 

“Ah, yes, you're going to stand up forthe white young 
saint, ain't you? You're a very proper character to defend 
him, you are! You tell no lies, oh no!” 
Sherwood’s satirical response to Pindar’s question. 

“T make no profession to truthfulness,” said Pindar, 
who was a well-disposed man, but much lacking in firm- 
ness of principle ; “but I like to see a plucky fellow, and 
a man can admire the truth if he doesn’t practise it.” 

“Oh, yes, he can,” said Sherwood, “and a very cheap 
way of being good it is, no doubt. It’s better than the 
priest’s indulgence, for you can admire without paying 
anything; you are a knowing chap, Pindar. But I say 
again Stanton’s a fool,” : 

“Tell us why you think so,’ said another who was 
standing by. 
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“Because there’s poor luck for him in this place if he 
doesn’t run well with the gov’nor. It isn’t a safe thing to 
turn against that hard old flint, I know.” 

“Perhaps it won’t be quite as easy for him,” said 
Pindar; “but he’s all the braver because of that. The 
fact is, it’s the ‘two masters’ question that’s at the bottom 
of this talk.” 

“Hark at that precious pattern of goodness,” said 
Sherwood ; “he’s actually going to quote Scripture to 
us!” 

“No, I’m not; sorry to confess I don’t know it well 
enough for that. But I say, all honour to Stanton when 
he follows his conscience and his God rather than sell his 
soul to the devil, as some of us mean wretches do.” 

“ Ah, yes, it’s grand talk,” answered Sherwood ; “you’ll 
be suggesting that we have a Methodist prayer-meeting 
next. But that cant about conscience and God and the 
devil won't do for business. I don’t often hear a preacher, 
‘but when I do, and he gives us his high-flown notions 
about what we ought to be, nothing less than angels with 
wings ready to fly to heaven any time, I just think I'd like 
to have him behind the counter for a month, and let him 
have to deal with the higglers and hagglers that come 

_ in here every day. We should soon see him off his stilts.” 

“T don't think it,” said Pindar, who was evidently pre- 
pared to defend the right that day. “ Our customers would 
think better of us, and we should think better of ourselves, 
and business would be what it should be, if we always 
dared to deal honestly and fairly, as Stanton is trying to 
do. And what you say about the hardness of carrying 

out the preacher’s high-flown notions, as you call them, 
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only shows what miserable cowards we are. Brave men 
never give up a thing because it’s hard. I fancy they rather 
like it all the better. I tell you, Sherwood, that we are 
the fools, and we ought to despise ourselves the more if 
we give the name to him. We know better ; for neither 
you nor I are fit to tie Stanton’s shoes.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHAFING BONDS. 


HERBERT and George were bound for seven years. On 
the day that these youths completed their third year - 
George said to his companion— 

“Herbert, they say that time flies quickly ; do you 
believe it?” 

“Well, I sometimes find it very hard to believe,” said 
Herbert ; “but it depends upon what time you mean. 
Some time goes fast enough.” 

‘*« Ah, yes, you're right in that—for instance, time spent 
in bed. Why, I scarcely enjoy my bed a bit, for I have 
to turn out almost as soon as I turn in. When I lie down 
at night I generally have just two thoughts. I say to 
myself,‘ There’s another day over,’ and then I say, ‘There’s 
another day coming,’ and while I’m saying it I fall asleep, 
and in afew minutes, as it seems, Uncle Ben comes to 
my bedside and shakes me, and wakes me, and says, 
‘It’s time to get up, George. Andthen I find out that 
another day “as come, and it seems as though the new 
day had hustled out the old day.” 
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“And I never find the time between Saturday night 
and Monday morning to go too slowly,” said Herbert ; 
“it is always a pleasant thing to me to see the shutters 
put up at the end of the week, and to think, ‘It’s Sunday 
to-morrow!’ I always enjoy my Sundays. Sometimes, 
when I awake on a Sunday morning at the usual time, I 
forget for the moment that it is Sunday, and I’m just going _ 
to get up and put on my week-day clothes, when I re- 
member that I haven’t to come to the shop to-day, and 
then I can scarcely help shouting, so glad I am of the day 
of zest. But when Monday morning comes, and I have 
to set out again, and I see the people thronging to their 
work, the shops opening, the "buses and cabs and carts 
carrying their loads, and everybody and everything with 
work-a-day dress on again, I think it’s a pity Sunday 
can’t be made a little longer than it is.” 

“Yes, that’s true,’ said George; “and yet I’m sure 
time, taken altogether, doesn’t go quickly. Why see, we 
have only been here three years, and there are four yet to 
serve. It’s too long, I say. It will be hard work for me 
to settle down for four years longer. Indeed, to be short 
and plain, I don’t think it’s right to expect it, and I begin 
to feel—well, that I might be missing some morning.” 

Herbert was a little shocked at the intimation thus 
given by his fellow apprentice, for though he was obliged 
to confess that he shared George’s opinion about the 
length of the term for which they were bound, it had not 
occurred to him that it might be cut short in this summary 
manner. 

“But you know we are legally bound to serve the 
whole time,” said Herbert at length. 
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“Yes, I know that, but I say it’s wrong all the same. 
No one had ever any right to fasten me for seven years, 
I've been talking the matter over with a friend, and we 
were quite agreed on that point, and if nobody had a 
right to bind me, then I say I have a perfect right to 
break away, and I fancy it will not be long before I do: 
One reason why I think of doing this is because I’m 
tired of being in one place. I should like a change. 
Another is that I think I ought to have more wages now. 
I know I’m only seventeen, still I’m nearly as big asa 
man, and I think I can do a man’s work, too. Why 
shouldn’t I have a man’s pay?” 

Though George talked on in this strain to some length 
further, it was plain to Herbert that there was more in 
George’s mind than he thought proper to unfold. Some- 
thing had happened, he knew not what, to make George 
restive and unsettled. He was kicking and prancing 
and biting the bit which held him, like a young horse. 
The allusion to a friend with whom he had been speaking 
on the subject showed that George had not merely been 
giving expression to a passing bit of waywardness, but 
that he had been dwelling on the matter, seeking infor- 
mation, and, it would appear, almost forming a decision. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that Mr. 
Stanton had sought to be a counsellor to his son. Herbert 
thought this a suitable time to seek his aid. 

“ And so you're getting just a bit impatient, are you, 
lads?” said Mr. Stanton, when one evening they had 
taken an opportunity of stating their grievances; “and 
you think yourselves badly done to, and you would 
like to alter all that’s been done for you, and begin afresh ¢ 
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Well, I don’t so much wonder at that; indeed I almost 
expected it.” ae 

Here the lads looked up wonderingly at him, and 
George said, “Oh, then, you agree with us, do you?” 

“Well, not exactly so,’ said Mr. Stanton, calmly. 
“Still, I think I understand you. You must know there 
comes a time in the history of most young oxen when 
their horns begin to grow. And a very dangerous time 
it is, both for themselves and others. For when a young 
ox finds that it has got a pair of horns it naturally wants 
a chance of using them, and if a chance doesn’t turn up 
it’s apt to make one, and then it will rush, and push, and 
bellow in the field, until at last it provokes the sober old 
oxen to give it a lesson not soon to be forgotten.” 

George's hand found its way involuntarily to his fore- 
head, perhaps to feel whether his horns were coming. 
Herbert simply said, ‘That isn’t a very complimentary 
illustration, father.” 

“T suppose it isn’t, lad. You know I don’t deal in 
that sort of thing. However, I was going to say the 
time comes, too, when boys get bigger than boys, and 
perhaps a little wiser, and yet not big enough and wise 
enough to be called men. They suddenly come to feel 
that they are a good deal stronger in many ways than 
they were a short time before, and when they feel them- 
selves so much enlarged, they find out that the world 
has somehow grown along with them, and they begin 
a-panting to break away, like young Alexanders, to 
conquer it. A bairn finds its wide, wide world around 
its mother’s door-step, and has to learn afterwards that 

it extends further than that. Well, I should think it a 
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misfortune for any young man if he didn’t feel this 
increase of power, but it is also a misfortune when, as 
soon as he feels it, he wants to set forth anywhere and 
everywhere his foolish will may lead him. And though, 
maybe, you didn’t know it, this is one reason why lads_ 
are bound, that there may be a sufficient check upon 
them in such impatient seasons as these.” 

“ But, father, the complaint George makes, and I can’t 
help joining him in it, is that the apprenticeship should 
be so long. Seven years!” said Herbert, putting great 
emphasis on the “seven.” 

“As for that,” answered Mr. Stanton, “I grant that it 
must seem a long time to you, and, if you like, that it is 
a long time; yet you will be surprised to learn that this 
was’ oncé the shortest term of apprenticeship in this 
country, for I have read that in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
it was enacted that no person should exercise any trade, 
craft, or mystery in England unless he had previously 
served to it an apprenticeship of seven years at least. And 
it was not an uncommon thing, I believe, for some to 
be bound for ten years.” 

“But why did they make it so long?” asked George. 

“T should think one reason was because the people of 
those days believed in thoroughness. If you examine 
the English work of those times—the buildings, stone- 
work, wood-work, or iron-work, the cloth they produced, 
linen, silk, or woollen, they hadn’t much cotton, and the 
furniture, often beautifully carved—you will find it is - 
work which should make us men of the present time 
blush for the flimsy productions we too often turn out of 
our hands. When a man at our forge docs something 
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in half the time it takes other people to do it in, we 
always feel very suspicious that there's a grave fault some- 
where. If you would have thoroughness, either as an 
artisan or a tradesman, you must take time to get it.” 

“ But, Mr. Stanton, I don’t think there is much for me 
to learn at Manchester House. I’ve got all they can 
teach me, I think,” said George. Vi 

“Oh, indeed. I was going to say, Well done, but I 
think I’d better be plain and say, I’m sorry for you.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, it’s a great pity, to say the least, when a lad 
thinks he’s learned all about anything. I don’t think you 
will be offended at anything I say, for you know I just 
speak my mind about matters, so perhaps you had better 
be told that that is simple puppyism, and if you don’t soon 


get rid of it, why, it is sure to bring you into contempt, | 


that’s all. You would be rather amused if a lad were to 
tell you he had seen the sea in his mother’s washing-tub, 
yet you remind one of that kind of folly. You've got a 
little knowledge, and, in your conceit, you put that for 
all. Because you’ve learned the names of things, and 
something about their values, and can perhaps serve an 
ordinary customer, you think you've got all. I don’t 
know much about such businesses as yours, but I can see 
at once that can’t be true.” 

“ But what else can there be to learn?” asked George. 

“A vast deal more, I should think, and I don’t mind 
talking a bit longer if I can show you this. But Ican do 
this best by referring to my own experience. Now 
during the time I’ve been at yon forge I’ve had the 
chance of watching the careers of many young men, and 
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I can tell you I’ve been not a little astonished at the 
difference among them. Most of them have come into 
the place and taken up with some one sort of work, and 
got to know that well enough to earn so many shillings 
a week by it, and then they had done. They yoked 
themselves to the mill when they first began, and they’ve 
gone round and round on the old beat, and will do so to 
the end. But others have come in and learned one thing 
thoroughly, and then another, taking care to get the 
science of their work, the reason why; as well as the 
practical part of it, and.so they've pushed on, some of 
them a long way beyond me, and become foremen and 
managers, and even masters. And when I’ve inquired 
into the causes of this difference I’ve usually found that 
it was not that some had so much more brains than 
others, but that the majority just learned what they were 
obliged to learn and no more, that which they couldn't . 
do without, while the others made a study of everything 
—the material they worked, the tools they handled, the 
men they worked with, and the masters they served. 
They sought to understand the principles of business, 
too, and so excelled not only in the mechanical part of 
their work, but also in the scientific and commercial 
parts. And among the rest of things these successful 
men learned, I reckon not the least valuable was their 
habit of submitting to authority. They didn’t spend time 
in fretting and chafing at what might seem the heavy 
bonds of their service, but were rather glad to follow 
direction when kindly given, and tried to submit pa- 
~tiently when not given kindly. Now every one knows 
that those who are best fitted to command are those who 
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have best learned how to obey. And to come back to 
the question we set out with, the time for which appren- 
tices are bound, I may be a bit old-fashioned in my 
notions, but if a man’s life be seventy years, it doesn’t 
seem unreasonable to me that one-tenth of that time 
should be spent in preparing for the other nine-tenths. So, 
lads, if it be true that you have got all else already, which 
I don’t for a moment believe, I hope you'll buckle to 
again, and spend the rest of the time in learning 
patiently to submit to the powers above you. I can 
see you're a long way from being good sefvants yet, and 
until you are such you will never make good masters.” 
Herbert, who had listened very quietly to his father’s 
talk, now thanked him for it. George also said, “Thank 


you,’ but whether with a good grace or not seemed 
doubtful. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HESITATION AND DECISION. 


UP to the period at which we have now arrived the 
intimacy which began between Herbert and George on 
the first day of their apprenticeship had continued un- 
broken. There was, however, an important difference 
in the position of the young men, which in this short 
chapter we will try to indicate. In the position of George 
Dale there was a considerable element of uncertainty, 
There were two forces which just at this time seemed to 
be contending and seeking to bear him in the one direction 
or the other. One influence was friendly, the other un- 
friendly. The first was found in the old connection 
between himself and the Stantons. He had always been 
welcome at the Stantons’ home. He had continued to go 
with Herbert to the Christian Institute, and though his 
Uncle Ben was a Churchman, and George was expected 
to go with his uncle and aunt to church, yet he had not 
unfrequently spent his Sunday afternoons in the Sunday- 
school which Herbert attended. Altogether his acquaint- 
ance with the Stantons was a safe and beneficial one. 
Manchester. G 
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The opposite influence was that of Smallgrace, who con- 
tinued, for reasons of his own, to seek George’s company, 
George’s disposition was naturally lightsome and gay. 
Smallgrace saw this, and sought to gratify him. He made 
heavy bids for his companionship, and being willing to 
spend money freely for George’s enjoyment, he seemed to 
have every chance of success. George saw plainly that 
his safety was in clinging to Herbert, but there was such 
a fascination in Smallgrace that he knew not how to resist 
him. Noone needed a good companion more than he, 
and he already possessed one, and yet he was sorely 
tempted to exchange a good for a bad one. That the 
enticements of Smallgrace were those of a sinner, and, 
from some few things which had fallen from his usually 


well-guarded lips, a great sinner, he had no doubt, and yet 


he found it hard work to consent not. 

The position of Herbert Stanton was, happily, much 
more decided. 

It had ever been the endeavour of his parents to make 
home the most attractive place on earth to their children, 
and they succeeded well. A good home had not been 
made in vain for Herbert. 

It is not an unfrequent occurrerice for boys when they 
go to work to sever their connection with the Sunday- 
school, under the foolish and conceited notion of being 
now too big to go. Herbert had, fortunately, resisted all 
such temptations, and maintained an unwavering attach- 
ment to the school he had attended from his earliest 
years. He now found there a wealth of friendship and 
fellowship for which he was sincerely thankful. Precious 
bonds were formed which he would not have broken for 
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the world. Through the Sunday-school he had become 
united with the Christian Church. 

One Sunday evening, about this time, a band of young 
men, numbering six or eight, stood before the communion- 
rail of the house of God with which the Stantons were 
associated, to be publicly received into the membership 
of the church. One of the little band was Herbert. The 
minister addressed to them a few well-chosen words of 
congratulation aid hope, presented to them a ticket of 
membership, and then extended to each the right hand 
of fellowship. 

After joining the other members of the church in 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, the young men were 
solemnly commended to God in prayer by the minister, 
amid the joyful tears and responses of affectionate and 
thankful friends. 
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CHAPTER =X 
A PARTY AT UNCLE BEN’S. 


“T WILL without fail,” Smallgrace had said in answer to 
the invitation to come again to Uncle Ben’s. And he kept 
his word. He not only came again himself, but from 
time to time he introduced one and another of his friends, 
amongst whom Sherwood did not fail to find a place. 

The thing did not appear to be done by design, and 
yet in the course of a few months Uncle Ben’s hitherto 
quiet abode became one of the liveliest in the neighbour- 
hood. Long before either himself or his wife were really 
aware of it, they and their house were taken possession of 
by a band of gay young fellows, who made the rooms to 
ring with their laughter and their songs. 

“Uncle Ben,” said Smallgrace, “I think we ought to 
have a party this Christmas-time, and if you’ve no objec- 
tion we'll invite ourselves for some evening soon. What 
say you, old friend ?” 

“ Ah, yes, very nice,” said the good-natured man, who 
had now become “ Uncle Ben” to all who chose to claim 
him. 
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“Well, then it’s agreed. Do you hear, you fellows?” 
said Smallgrace, addressing two or three who were with 
him. “You're all invited, mind.” 

An early evening was fixed for the entertainment. 

For reasons which cannot be stated, because the young 
men scarcely knew them, it had happened that George’s 
visits to Herbert’s home had been much more frequent 
than Herbert’s to George’s home. But as a party was 
now being arranged it was impossible not to invite 
Herbert. And yet George felt some hesitation in asking 
his friend. He was scarcely prepared to admit the fact, 
even to himself, but a fact it was nevertheless, that when he 
was about to give the invitation a certain uncomfortable 
feeling took possession of him, which led him for that day 
to give up the task. At last he succeeded in saying— 

“Herbert, we are having a few friends at our house to 
supper next week. Will you object to come?” 

“Object!” answered Herbert, “certainly not; I will 
come with pleasure.” 

George received the answer and said no more about it, 
because he felt sure that if his companion knew who the 
few friends were whom he was invited to meet, his pleasure 
in the anticipation of the event would be very small. ~ 

The evening came, and the company—Smallgrace, 
Sherwood, Pindar, Herbert, and four or five other young 
men whom Smallgrace had taken the liberty to introduce. 
Dear Uncle Ben had put off his grocer’s apron and donned 
his church-going attire. His wife had even done more, 
for from the bottom of a well-filled drawer she had 
brought forth a splendid brocade dress which had been 
made in the height of the fashion thirty years before, 
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This dress was one of her peculiar treasures, and being 
but little worn, it appeared on this occasion as fresh as 
when it was new, and from its old-fashioned style afforded 
inexpressible amusement to the guests. A bountiful 
meal was boisterously honoured by the assembled com- 
pany. Jokes, laughter, merriment reigned supreme. 
Uncle Ben had not undertaken to provide more than the 
substantial part of the feast, but the young men did not 
fail to supply the other part for themselves. From certain 
pockets sundry bottles of wine and spirits had been 
brought forth and placed upon the table, and soon the 
dexterous hand of Sherwood essayed to draw the corks. 

“Come, young gentleman,” said he to Herbert, after 
awhile, “pass your glass and let me fill it with this prime 
old port.” 

“T’m much obliged, but I think you know that I don’t 
drink wine.” 

“No more do I, as a rule, because I’m not fortunate 
enough to get it; but special occasions are always ex- 
cepted. It’s a special occasion, you know.” 

“The company will kindly excuse me,” said Herbert, 
firmly. . 

“Excuse you when we're going to drink the health of 
the host and hostess! How can we? Come, fill up his 
glass!” said Smallgrace. 

“Eh, fill up his glass,” said two or three together. 

Herbert felt sorry that his total abstinence principle 
should thus bring him into collision with the other guests, 
But so it ever must be with those who are not willing to 
swim with the stream of custom just because it is custom. 
He had sincerely tried to make himself agreeable and 
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friendly towards them all, but his conviction was very 
firm that drinking port with the rest would in no way 
promote the health of their hosts. He therefore said— 

“T am sure neither Mr. nor Mrs. Young will believe me 
wanting in respect to them because I decline this par- 
ticular way of expressing it.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Pindar, who seemed now to have 
formed an open alliance with Herbert, so frequently did 
he take his side. And “ Hear, hear!” said Uncle Ben 
also, who certainly wished no one to violate his conscience 
in expressing goodwill to him. 

We have seen many pictures and read many stories of 
those wonderful times of yore, when the baron and his 
retainers gathered round the festive board, and made such 
great gluttons of themselves. In Haddon Hall, Derby- 
shire, a fine specimen of a nobleman’s residence of a 
bygone age, as the adjacent Chatsworth is of the present 
time, there is a ring or handcuff fastened up in the wall of 
the dining-hall, about six feet from the ground, which was 
used for the following purpose. It sometimes happened 
' that a guest of unusually temperate habits would object 
to drink his full allowance of beer, whereupon his wrist 
was fastened up to the ring, and the remainder of the 
beer poured down his sleeve—that is, if he objected to 
take the beer down his throat, he was forced to let it run 
down his body, in a very uncomfortable manner, into his 
boots. 

It seems to us that the custom of drinking the health 
of those we wish to compliment is a relic of these half- 
barbarous times. The words, “ Here’s all your very good 
healths I wish,” have the sound of the rough and rude 
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ages about them. And now they are too often the 
accompaniment of drinking and guzzling, such as is far 
from conducive to the health of any. In many instances 
they mean waste and'drunkenness, followed not by health 
and plenty, but by disease, scarcity, and misery. 

But we must come back to Uncle Ben’s party. After 
the little interlude to which we have ;seferred, the piano 
was called into service. Song after song was sung, the 
company joining loudly in the choruses. The bottles 
were emptied with extraordinary rapidity. With the 
consumption of the liquor there was a corresponding 
increase in the noise and uproar which prevailed, until 
Uncle Ben began to question the gentlemanly behaviour 
of his guests. 

Just at this time Smallgrace, apparently by accident, 
allowed a pack of well-used cards to fall out of his pocket, 
which, as soon as they were seen, led some of the young 
men to cry out, “Cards! cards! let’s have the cards!” 

Smallgrace was not slow to take up the demand. He 
soon arranged the matter among his companions, and 
then there was a hush to watch the progress of the game. 
Money to rather heavy amounts was staked upon the 
result. There was very reckless play on the part of some, 
the drink having unfitted them for exercising proper care ; 
but Smallgrace bent his mind steadily to the business, and 
it soon became plain that he would win. 

At this Sherwood began to be uneasy, and presently he 
insinuated that some unfairness was taking place. But 
Smallgrace played on, not heeding what was said. It was 
astonishing to see the eagerness which was now displayed. 
It was easy to detect who were losing, as the hand of one 
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and another went up to the burning brow. Uncle Ben 
was grieved that he had been led to admit a lot of gam- 
blers, and his wife lifted up her hands in horror at the 
sight. Herbert had some time before become disgusted 
with a party so utterly unsuited to his taste, and had gone 
home. George was deeply sorry that his friends had not 
succeeded in keeping the better side of their character 
uppermost. But there they were. It was midnight. The 
bottles were all empty now, for they had not ceased to 
drink when they began to play. A few minutes more, 
and the game was finished. The stakes, in some instances 
consisting of nearly all the spare cash the players possessed, 
were swept by Smallgrace into his own pocket. 

With extreme disappointment and vexation the losers 
rose from the table; and then the feeling, kept in check 
during the play, broke out again. With loud swearing 
and imprecations such as shall not disfigure this page, 
Sherwood turned upon Smallgrace and said— 

“T tell you you've marked the cards! You've cheated 
us all! You are a rascal and a thief!” 

Smallgrace smiled, as though he quite understood that 
the others were inflamed by drink and by the loss of 
their money, and that was all. But Sherwood stormed on, 
until at length Smallgrace’s coolness was gone, and then, 
full of exasperation, he lifted his fist and struck Sherwood 
a heavy blow. There was now a general row, and conse- 
quences of a very painful kind seemed likely to ensue. 

But Sherwood was an arrant coward, and though he 
still threatened much in the way of retaliation, his op- 
ponent knew well that from him there was not much to 
fear. Smallgrace recovered his temper almost immediately, 
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and in his own adroit manner he managed to stroke down 
the ruffled tempers of his friends. Then, such are the 
strange freaks of half-drunken men, before they could be. 
persuaded to take their departure, they shook hands with 
one another, and sang, for the special honour of Uncle 
Ben, the song entitled, “ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
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Cr EB Re: 
HERBERT STANTON IS MADE A JUDGE. 


BoTH the good and the bad find unexpected helpers. 
Often with great fear a youth sets out on a good way 
resolved to try, but almost sure he will fail; soon, how- 
ever, he finds that there are a multitude of friendly 
forces which close in upon him, and, like the favourable 
breezes which fill the sails of the ships, speed him on his 
way. The Lord’s yoke becomes easy and His burden 
light, not only because there is an increasing willingness, 
as there is also an increasing strength to bear them, but 
because there are a thousand loving hands, human, 
angelic, or divine, which seem to come and almost bear 
for him the burden he thought to have carried alone. 
So, again, when a young man sets out upon a bad 
way, a few steps are in most cases all that are intended. 
He thinks it will suit his purpose, or at least he will get 
no harm if he goes just so far, and then he will quickly 
return. But he soon finds the retracing of his steps is 
not so easy as he anticipated. There are a multitude of 
evil forces which close in upon him, which almost block 
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up the path of retreat, and push him forward in the course 

of wickedness. : 
The young men who are the subjects of our sketch, 3 

may be taken in illustration of these remarks. ; 
One of the unlooked-for helps which Herbert Stanton | 

found came from John Pindar. We have already seen F: 


that on more than one occasion this young man had 
interposed between Herbert and his persecutors. Why 
he had done so was as much a wonder to himself asto 
Herbert. Hecertainly had never before been achampion 
of the right. Careless and yielding in disposition, he was 
accustomed to take his pattern from the company in : 
which he was placed; and unfortunately he had not as 
yet found companions likely to improve him. He was 
not like the seal to impress, but rather like the wax to 
receive the impression. 

Still there was a kindliness and generosity in Pindar 3 
which widely distinguished his character from that of 
Sherwood, the one who, perhaps, had obtained the most 


influence over him. “¢ 
It was in one of the later years of Herbert Stanton’s . 
apprenticeship, when he had once more manfully with- 
stood one of those assaults from his shopmates, which : 
did not occur so often now, that John Pindar said to 
him— a 
“Stanton, you really puzzle me.” 3 

_ “Indeed! how is that ?” 
“Well, you are so patient with these fellows: you 


don't yield to them, and you don’t even get vexed with 
them.” 
“ Do you think I ought to yield to them?” 
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“No, certainly not.” 

“Then, do you think I ought to get vexed with 
them ?” 

“No, but I wonder how you avoid it.” 

“Ah, Pindar, you forget that every Christian has the 
power to say as St. Paul said, ‘I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.’ If I were to yield even in 
temper, I should consider myself overcome ; but as it is, 
I am thankful to know they are defeated, and I am the 
conqueror.” 

“You are right, Stanton; I know you have beaten 
them, for I have heard them confess it, and, what is 
more, I should like to acknowledge that even more fully 
you have conquered me too. You are younger than I, 
and yet older—that is, you are older in your experience 
of Christian truth ; for while you have plainly been a 
disciple of Jesus for years, I, to my shame, have to 
confess that even now I know Him not. And therefore 
I do not demean myself when I ask you to help me to 
learn of Jesus as you have done. Lead me, my friend, 
to the same Saviour you have found, and help me to get 
the strength you have so wonderfully displayed.” 

And in that great shop, during a lull in the business of 
the day, and while the two were quietly attending to the 
duties they had in hand, standing by the counter there 
the young men talked earnestly about the faith which 
bringeth pardon to the soul, and presently the look of 
the penitent one was directed to Him who in the mart, 
and in the home, and in the sanctuary is equally near, and 
equally waiting to save. 

Herbert’s coming to Manchester House seemed to John 
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Pindar to have been nothing less than the coming of an 
apostle of light and salvation. Speaking long afterwards 
of the event to Herbert's father, he said— 

“T looked at the lad bravely standing out against the 
chaff and raillery of Sherwood, doing what not another 
in the place dare do—for we were all afraid of Sherwood— 
and I thought, Well, we've got a bird of another feather 
now amongst us. And first I felt glad that he had come 
to be a match for Sherwood, and then I felt very sorry 
for himself, for I knew what sort of a life he would have 
among us fora time. And then I said, yes, but it-won’t 
last. He will never hald out against such a lot of fellows 
as we are, and I determined I would watch him. But, 
sir, there was nothing of the turncoat or the weathercock 
about him. He stuck to his principles like a martyr ; 
and, I believe, like a martyr he would have died for 
them—only the Lord wanted him rather to live for them, 
which, perhaps, is almost as hard. And I admired him 
so much that I couldn’t help putting in a word to defend 
him. Why, you may think it’s strange when I say it, 
but it’s true all the same, that Herbert Stanton was the 
first real Christian I ever had to do with. I had even 
wondered whether there were such people as the New 
Testament and the preacher talk about so beautifully. 
I knew plenty who called themselves High Churchmen 
or Low Churchmen, Independents and Baptists, and 
Methodists as well, but they were too much like the rest 
of the wicked world to be any credit to religion. But 
this lad, why he was just a burning and shining light as 
a Christian ought to be, and I began to be drawn to the 
light as soon as I saw it.” 
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In the brief narrative we have attempted we have 
scarcely been able to exhibit Herbert Stanton otherwise 
than in his conflicts with his careless and irreligious 
shopmates. We would not, however, give the impression 
that he was constantly engaged in such encounters as 
these. On the contrary, as the time went on he found 
himself rising in the confidence and esteem of all about 
him. 

The trials of his principles were frequent enough, but 
the sweet compensations of his faithfulness came fre- 
quently too. It was not a small delight which he felt when 
John Pindar was won. It happened also about this time 
that a united tribute of honour was given to him. 

There was a custom in Manchester House, common in 
many large establishments, of allowing the assistants 
staall premiums of a farthing, a halfpenny, or a penny 
per yard upon some of the articles sold. And of course 
the number of these little commissions gained during a 
month sometimes added materially to the salary due. 
Financial interests come closely home to all. But if to 
any more than others, perhaps, it is to the young men of 
our shops and warehouses, to whom a few pounds more 
or less-a year makes the difference between a shabby 
coat and a good one, between poverty and comparative 
affluence. . 

It. will be quite understood, then, that in Manchester 
House there was as much talk and as much dispute about 
these premiums—which it may be mentioned in passing 
were known to the assistants as “spifs”—as, perhaps, about 
any other, or all other, things beside. On this occasion a 
quarrel had arisen about these spifs, the particulars of 
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which it is needless to give beyond the simple statement 
that two young men laid claim to certain premiums on 
the ground that they had both assisted in serving a 
particular customer. And as might have been expected, 
one of the contending parties was Sherwood. 

The claims of the two were earnestly discussed through- 
out the shop, until, by-and-by, two factions existed who 
warmly supported their favourites and threatened to 
settle the matter in anything but legal fashion. The 
dispute came to the ears of Mr. Sharp, as almost every 
other thing happening about the place did somehow, 
who quickly took the matter up, and even thought it — 
serious enough to mention to Mr. Fletcher. And then 
an inquiry took place in “the carpet room,” which was 
not the room in which the carpets were stored, as one 
might suppose from the name by which it was commonly 
known among the assistants, but that very office-parlour 
well known to the young men of our story. To be called 
into the carpet room was. not, as a rule, considered a 
desirable thing, but rather as boaing ill to the one who 
was cited to appear. 

There was great excitement in the place on the 
evening when Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Sharp sat in the 
carpet room and called one after another to give evidence 
before them. 

The young men contradicted one another to such a 
degree that there seemed but little hope of settling the 
matter, excepting by dismissing some of them. Just 
then, however, a new plan suggested itself to the kind 
heart of Mr. Fletcher. 

At the close of the day he called all together, and said, 
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“We find the statements made to us so hopelessly at 
variance that we cannot reconcile them, and therefore 
cannot get at the truth. We are reluctant to resort to 
the severe measure of throwing several out. of their 
situations ; we wish, therefore, to ask you whether there 
is not one amongst you in whom you have sufficient trust 
to refer the matter to him, and let his decision be final.” 

Immediately the name “Stanton!” “Stanton!” was. 
called by one and another. 

Mr. Fletcher was surprised to hear that name, remem- 
bering that it was but the name of an apprentice; but 
it was soon found that there was such a general confi- 
dence in the judgment and fairness of Herbert, and such 
a concurrence of respect for him, that there was no 
difficulty in committing the matter to his decision. 

And so it came to pass that before the years of his 
apprenticeship were completed, Herbert Stanton was 
made a judge among his fellows, and this by their own 
choice and desire. 

Not only did Herbert possess great honesty as one 
qualification for his task, but it appeared that he was at 
hand when the transaction occurred about which the 
dispute had arisen. 

It was not long, therefore, before he gave his decision, 
which, as the reader will almost anticipate, was not in 
favour of the lying and cowardly Sherwood. - 


Manchester 


CHAPTERSXIT. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE POLICE. 


“GEORGE, are you going with me this evening?” said 
Herbert Stanton to George Dale, as the two turned away 
from the shop at closing-time. ; 

“Well, no, you must please excuse me this time, I’ve 
another engagement,” said George, as he took from his 
pocket a fancy pipe, and proceeded to charge it with 
tobacco. : 

“Indeed, I’m sorry ; I see no reason why I should be 
deprived of your company as I have been of late. You 
are quite forsaking me, George. But if you won’t come 
with me, perhaps you will allow me for once to go with 
you.” 

“You can come if you like, Herbert; but I’m afraid 
you won't care to accompany me.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Herbert, as he looked into his old 
companion’s face, which was not without some sign of 
shame; “however, Ill walk with you at least a little 
way.” And the two set off together. 

There was but little chance of conversation along the 
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crowded thoroughfares, and on George’s part no dis- 
position for it. Away along the streets they went, 
threading their path among the people, sometimes on the 
pavement, and then stepping upon the broad carriage- 
way that they might get more quickly on, George all the 
while taking the lead, while Herbert held to his arm. 
Soon they had got clear of the shops and warehouses, 
and had entered upon another part of the town—a part 
abounding with music-halls, circuses, and theatres. Re- 
freshment houses of every grade were all there, whether 
called coffee-houses, restaurants, or cafés. They were just 
beginning the real business of the day, though it was 
nearly eight o’clock at night. And at every corner 
were the monster gin-palaces, all dazzling with shining 
brass without and blazing gas within. 

The streets were thronged with vehicles driving 
quickly to the doors of the different places of amusement, 
setting down their loads of gay company, and then away 
again. And along the pavement were crowds of people 
both old and young—some whose faces told too plainly 
of a long course of sin, and some who, with all the 
exuberance of youth, were but just beginning to soil 
their spirits and to degrade their lives with the defiling 
pleasures to which they were hastening, There were 
countenances as fresh and as innocent as the blushing 
morn, and there were others as dark and as wicked as 
hell itself. 

From alleys and by-streets near at hand there came 
forth women who had lost all the purity and glory of 
womanhood, and shamelessly flaunted themselves amid 
the crowd. This was the neighbourhood in which all the 
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crime, the vileness, and violence of the great town seemed 
to gather to a head and unblushingly proclaim itself. 
One seething, sickening, saddening sight. 

“Oh, George, I am sure there is no good for us here ; 
let us turn away!” said Herbert, entreatingly, to his 
companion. 

“We are nearly there now,” was George’s reply. 

And in another moment they had turned out of the 
broad street, and down one of the many sideways, and 
there they found a low court, or entry, over which a big 
red lamp flickered and flared as the gusty wind allowed. 
Up this narrow entry they passed, and then they stood 
at the door of an old tavern, hidden away thus in a sort 
of courtyard. 

“The Blue Bell” tavern was one of those “snug” 
houses which do an immense business on account of their 
very obscurity. It had a name for being quiet and out s 
of the way, and was well known as a resort of countermen 
and warehousemen from the business part of the town. 

There were lights in the windows both upstairs and 
down, and as the two young men came near they heard 
the noise of many voices from within, talking, bawling, 
swearing, singing—a very Babel of senseless speech such 
as only the accursed drink can excite. 

Herbert shuddered as he heard the sounds, and 
grasping the arm of his fellow-apprentice, he said— 

“Don’t, George, let me beg of you; don’t go in 
there!” 

“But I must. I have promised to meet a friend here 
to-night.” 

“He is no friend of yours who asks you here. Listen 
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to another friend, a tried friend, who implores you to 
come away!” 

And George withdrew his foot from the step, and 
allowed himself to be led out of the entry and back for 
a little distance along the street. Herbert began to hope 
that he might rescue him yet. But, alas! the hope was 
blighted as soon as it was born. Loosening himself from 
Herbert’s hold, he said— 

“You must excuse me to-night; I must keep my 
engagement.” 

And without another word he slipped away. Like a 
poor moth that has flown off for a moment from the 
dazzling flame, he came back again. Under the big red 
lamp he passed once more, and into “The Blue Bell.” Soon 
he joined a company of men—mostly young, a score or 
more—who were sitting at tables with glasses before 
them, engaged in a loud discussion of the merits of 
certain horses which were to run in an approaching race. 

“ Hurrah, here’s our performer at last,” said one, and 
they clapped their hands as George took his place 
among them. 

“Why, old fellow, where have you been? We began 
to fear you couldn’t come,” said Edward Smallgrace, 
who was one of the set. George tried to smile, and to 
excuse himself for being late; but he could not say much, 


for it was not easy to drive from his mind Herbert’s 


words, “He is no friend of yours who asks you here.” 
However, he was soon persuaded to take drink with the 
rest, and presently the smitings of his conscience were 
stayed. . 
There was a pianoforte in the room which George ha 
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many times fingered before ; for publicans find that fifty 
or sixty pounds spent in a good instrument are nowa- 
days by no means thrown away. And _ they find also 
that it is worth their while to pet and flatter the men 
who can play skilfully thereupon ; as the keeper of “The 
Blue Bell” had not failed to do in the case of George 
Dale. 

“Come, Dale, we are waiting for some music,” said a 
rollicking fellow sitting in one corner. 

So George took his seat at the pianoforte, and played 
a piece in such dashing style, that when it was finished 
he received a perfect storm of applause. 

By-and-by some one announced that Mr. Smallgrace 
would favour the company with a song. And that 
gentleman at once stood up by the instrument, and 
began to sing a song which was evidently a favourite of 
all present, because they joined in the chorus with such 
a gusto that for a moment they failed to notice that 
while they sang two policemen had entered the room. 
As soon as the presence of these officers was perceived, 
there was a look of astonishment on every face, excepting 
Smallgrace’s, who coolly turned to the policemen and 
said— 

“What do you want here ?” 

“Your name is Smallgrace, I believe ?” 
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“Then we want you,” showing him a warrant, and at 
the same time seizing him by the collar, while the other — 
took from his pocket a pair of handcuffs, and proceeded 
’ to fasten them on his wrists. 

There was an extreme change in Smallgrace’s coun- . 
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tenance as he began, after a moment or two, to realise 
his position. In vain did he protest, and in vain did his 
friends urge that there must be some mistake. The 
policemen proceeded sternly with their duty. They led 
forth their man from the tavern, choosing the quieter 
streets, until at length he was taken from the view of the 
crowd which had followed to the station-house, searched, 
and locked within a dismal cell. Here he was left to his 
own sad reflections. 

And what of George? In the bewilderment of the 
moment George scarcely knew what to do. But quickly 
recovering himself, and while all eyes were fixed upon 
Smallgrace, just being marched off by the policemen, he 
caught up his hat and his overcoat, and in breathless 
haste proceeded along the back streets until he found a 
way out of the town. 

That night Uncle Ben and his wife waited long after 
the accustomed hour, but their nephew did not come 
home. The hour of midnight had long passed, and yet 
he did not come. P 

With that strange suspicion which is often felt by 
people under such circumstances, Mrs. Young said to 
her husband— ce 

“Ben, lend me your keys.” 

Having got them she went upstairs, followed by her 
worthy partner. She opened a drawer in which Uncle 
Ben kept his private papers, and what he called his bank 
cash-box, not the one he used every day in the shop. 
The papers were there undisturbed. The cash-box was 
there. They opened it. All the money—over a hundred 
pounds—was gone ! 
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CHAPTER XIiIf, 
A MIDNIGHT FLIGHT. 


THE theatres and music-halls were in the midst of their 
performances, and the business of the public-houses and 
refreshment saloons was at full tide, when George Dale 
fled from their neighbourhood, impelled by an almost 
insupportable dread. The clock of a suburban church 
struck ten as he hurriedly passed by, and every stroke of 
the great bell seemed an awful knell telling out to the 
world the sad story of his disgrace. Forward still he 
pressed, until at length he found himself upon one of the 
highways, with the open country on either side. 

It was a night in the fall of the year, cold and wild. 
The strong wind tore the thick black clouds into tatters, 
while it drove them onward in its rage. Now and then 
the moon shone out from her obscurity, and cast a fitful 
gleam upon the scene, giving George to see for a little 
distance forward the road upon which he was a solitary 
traveller. It was wonderful what a rapid pace he main- 
tained for a considerable distance; passing one milestone 
and then another in quick succession, and venturing but 
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seldom to look back across his shoulder to assute him- 
self that he was not pursued. He had all the road to 
himself, meeting no one, and overtaking no one. Occa- 
sionally he came to a solitary house by the wayside, but 
the blinds were down, and the inmates at rest. Only a 
dog would at times give a growl and a bark as he heard 
the approaching footsteps, and then would lay himself 
down again as the sounds died away. 

Strange as it may seem, George had travelled ; a long 
distance before he thought of the question whither he 
was bound; for as yet his only aim had been to get 
away from the town. 

What was it, then, that had led him unconsciously to 
choose this road of all the others which opened out from 
the scene of his recent folly? This road he could not 
but see, when he allowed himself to notice at all, was the 
way to Cherryton, and the poor youth was fast approach- 
, ing his mother’s home. 

About an hour after midnight he arrived at the top of 
the hill which overlooked his native place. There was 
not a single light to be seen. All was dark and still— 
and yet not so dark but that he could plainly see the 
village church on the hillside, where was his father’s 
grave ; and not so still but that he could hear, beside the 
moaning of the wind among the elms, the rush of the 
stream which ran unceasingly by the old mill in the 
valley, the dim outline of which, with his mother’s house 
close by, he could also just discern. 

George stood on the hill, tired with his walk, and 
longing to find a shelter with those who now, all un- 
conscious of his nearness to them, were sleeping in that 
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dear old home. Leaning against a gate, he passed his 
hand over his brow and tried to think what best to do. 
His first thought was to go at once to his mother, tell his 
trouble, and ask her advice; but he feared to do this, for 
he remembered that in a few hours more the news of 
what had occurred would in all likelihood be brought to 
Cherryton, and perhaps a warrant for his apprehension 
as well. No; he would not be taken from his mother’s 
home, and under his mother’s eye. Under such circum- 
stances he dare not face the relations and friends who in 
a little time would be leaving their beds in the village at 
his feet. He therefore set off again by a road he knew 
well, which, turning to the right, led him clear of 
Cherryton ; intending to reach, if possible, a small town 
about six miles further, from whence he could take the 
train to the nearest seaport. It was a bitter regret which 
the fugitive felt when thus compelled to turn his back 
upon his mother’s home. And as he traced this road, 
travelled scores of times in childhood’s days, the remem- 
brance of those happy times gave to the upbraidings of 
conscience an additional sting. 

Away, away he went, not so quickly now, for his limbs 
began to fail with their unusual exercise. By-and-by, 
however, he succeeded in reaching the place he had set 
out for, and found himself in time for the early train. 

The journey was not a very long one, but by the time 
he stepped upon the platform of one of the great stations 
belonging to the seaport, the new day had run a course 
of many hours. Newsboys plied their useful trade, 
porters with great barrow-loads of luggage demanded 
1eave to pass, hundreds of people elbowed one another in 
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had to demand his name.” 
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going to and from the trains—all apparently had some 
business in hand upon which they were intent. George 
only was there without a business, or a definite purpose 
of any kind, except by some means, he knew not how, to 
-get out of the reach of any who might pursue. He had 
not been able to sleep while in the train, nor had he 
broken his fast since the previous night, and now he felt 
so hungry and so tired that he knew not how to move. 
Having, therefore, purchased some food in the refresh- 
ment-room, he took it with him, and finding an empty 
waiting-room, he sat down there and partook of his meal. 
There he stretched himself upon the hard seat, and was 
soon fast asleep. . 

In these days, when by means of the electric tele- 
graph the most distant places are brought within whis- 
pering distance of each other, it is becoming exceedingly 
difficult for those who are most skilful in forming their 
plans, to escape beyond the reach of English law. But 
George had formed no plan whatever. He had simply 
rushed away, not knowing whither; only he had the 
vague idea that by coming to this place he would have the 
chance of getting on shipboard, and so over the seas. m5 

George had. been noticed in the room by an official 
soon after he laid himself down. But he had slept some 
hours when two men, who were policemen in plain 
clothes, came into the room and began to examine him. ~ 
The one held a pocket-book in his hand from which he 
read, in a whisper, what appeared to be a description of 
some one for whom they were in search. 

“ Between nineteen and twenty years of age,” said the 
first, 
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“Right,” said the second. 

“Black hair.” 

“Right.” 

“ Dark mixture coat and vest.” 

ea ehit ey 

“ Striped trousers.” 

ARO ts; 

““Why, bless me, he must be a greeny!” said the first 
detective, “for he hasn’t even had the sense to change 
his clothes.”” And he spoke as though he were offended 
at being permitted to make such an easy capture. 

It had not taken many minutes thus to inspect the 
sleeping youth, but the result seemed quite satisfactory | 
to the men. 

“Come, young fellow, we can’t wait here all day,” said 
one of them, as he shook George by the shoulder. 

George awoke with a start, and said, ‘“ Who is it? 
What is the matter ?” 

“Nay, nay, we want to know who you are, and what 
has brought you here.” 

George looked at the detectives as if he would ask 
what right they had to demand his name. 

“We are officers of the law, and want to know who 
you are,” said one. 

“My name is George hesitated whether he 
should give his real name or another. 

“Come,” said the detective who had just spoken, 
“perhaps we can help you to remember—isn’t it George 
Dale, think you?” 

It was no use parrying with these sharp men, so he at 
once acknowledged his identity. 
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“Well, sir, you are perhaps rested now after your 
journey here, so you will be ready to travel back again.” 

They then formally read to him the charge upon which 
he was arrested. George protested his innocence, which 
was only what nearly every prisoner did, and was treated 
as a matter of course, and in a few hours more he arrived 
in the town from whence he had fled only the previous 
night. He was in charge of one of the detectives, and 


by him was safely delivered to the authorities to await 
his trial. 


CHARTER SXTV. 
FOUND GUILTY. 


THERE was no small stir in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester House when it became known that Edward 
Smallgrace and George Dale were in custody. Some, 
speaking in reference to Smallgrace, declared that they 
were utterly astonished. Others, and among these were 
some of his best friends, said it was what they had ex- 
pected all along. A few were sorry for him, and spoke 
of his generosity, but most said it was easy to be lavish 
with other people’s money, and as for them they had no 
pity at all. George was handled more kindly, for all 
seemed agreed in regarding him as a victim of the elder 
prisoner. After their formal committal by the magis- 
trates, the young men fortunately had not to wait long 
for their trial; and while they waited, George was ad- 
mitted to bail, a privilege denied to his companion. The 
day came at length, and great was the excitement and 
the speculation both among the friends and the enemies 
of the young men as to what the result would be. 

There was the judge seated under a canopy sur- 
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mounted by the Queen’s coat of arms. At a large table 
before the judge were seated the barristers. Two or 
three of them were interested in the case, and gave 
attention to it, but most of them either read newspapers 
or books, or laughed and chatted to each other as though 
nothing of the slightest moment to any one were taking 
place. 

The jury occupied seats to the left of the judge; and 
the back part of the court was given up to spectators, 
who were now assembled in large numbers. Almost in 
the centre was the dock in which the prisoners stood, 
guarded by two policemen. Smallgrace bore himself 
with all the impudence of a hardened scoundrel, and it 
was reported in the court that if convicted he had 
threatened to throw his shoe at the judge. George, on 
the contrary, was deeply pained with his position, and 
_ wept. 

Smallgrace was charged with embezzlement from his 
employers, and also with being concerned in the robbery 
of 4120, belonging to one Mr. Benjamin Young. George 
was charged with being an accomplice. From the 
evidence of the witnesses it appeared that it had been 
part of the duty of Smallgrace to keep books and to 
collect accounts. Great confidence had been placed in 
him, and considerable sums of money every week passed 
through his hands. It was known that he was rather 
extravagant in dress and other matters, but all this his 
employers attributed to the indulgence of his rich uncle. 
They had not suspected him of dishonesty. 

By an elaborate system of falsification he had suc- 
ceeded, however, at many different times, in appro 
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priating to his own use various sums of money, the full 
amount of which could not now be ascertained, but 
certainly not less than £500. 

The discovery had occurred almost by accident. An 
error was found in the accounts, which led to extended 
inguiry ; and just at the same time a rumour had come 
to the ears of his employers that Smallgrace was care- 
fully preparing for a voyage abroad. The whole affair 
had come to light most suddenly, but most opportunely. 

There was some difficulty as to the money stolen from 
Mr. Young. At first George only was suspected, but 
afterwards there appeared réason to believe that the 
robbery was actually committed by Smallgrace. How- 
ever, it was proved that Smallgrace was at the house the 
evening before the theft was discovered, and that he had 
had access to the room where the money was. 

The evidence against George consisted in the fact that 
he had been seen of late very much in the company of 
the other prisoner; and also that certain confidential 
notes written by George had been found in possession of 
Smallgrace. The latest of these, written on the day of 
the first arrest, made reference to an intended flight, 
spoke of meeting Smallgrace at “The Blue Bell” that 
evening, and also of being ready to proceed with him 
early the next morning. 

All this pointed to a guilty knowledge on the part of 
George. And yet the evidence was scarcely sufficient to 
support a conviction. George himself, though urged by 
his friends, had not as yet given any explanation. He 


f 


had simply asserted his innocence. At last, by one of : 


those strange changes by which companions in sin are 
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brought to condemn each other, it was decided by the 
Court that George should be discharged and placed in 
the witness-box to give evidence against his companion 
Smallgrace. 

A very important-looking barrister in wig and gown, 
and holding a brief in his hands, addressed George and 
said— 

“Now, tell us, Dale, how you came to know the 
prisoner Smallgrace.” 

And George told the circumstances of their first 
acquaintance as they are known to the reader. 

“ Did the prisoner ever state to you his intention to go 
to Australia, and invite you to go with him?” 

George hung his head and appeared reluctant to 
answer. 

“Come, you must tell us all the facts just as they 
occurred.” 

“T must admit, then, that some time ago the prisoner 
did his best to make me dissatisfied with my situation. 
He also urged me to accompany him to Australia, and 
promised to pay all my expenses.” = 

“And you consented to go?” 

st Ves.”? 

“And did you know that the money required to pay 
expenses was stolen? Now, remember, you are on your 
oath!” 

“T can truthfully declare I did not.” 

Here there was a loud sigh of relief, which came from 
a little company of spectators, among whom were 
George’s mother, Uncle Ben, Herbert Stanton, and his 
father. 
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“Now, tell us what you know about the robbery from 
Mr. Young,” continued the learned counsel. 

And George declared that of the robbery itself he 
knew nothing, only he remembered that at different 
times Smallgrace had asked him questions about his 
uncle’s methods of business—whether he took his money 
to bank every week, and where he kept his money in the 
house, and similar questions, which did not excite his 
suspicion at the time, but which now left no doubt that 
he had actually taken the money, particularly as George 
was able to add the evidence that he had seen Small- 
grace in the room on the very last evening he was in the 
house. ; 


The confession in reference to the intended flight was 


very humiliating to George, as showing how entirely he - 


had surrendered himself to his base companions. 

On the evening they were together at “The Blue 
Bell,” they had arranged to pass a few hours as usual 
with a number of dissipated and worthless men whom 
they called their friends. 

Soon after midnight, indeed at the very time George 
was tramping his weary way alone in the neighbourhood 
of Cherryton, they had arranged that a conveyance 
should take them to a town about ten miles away, at 
which place they would join the train to the port from 
whence they expected to sail that very day; the ship 
being chosen, and the berths secured. Their plans, 
therefore, had been frustrated at a very timely moment. 

The jury was not long in deciding upon a verdict of 


guilty, the announcement of which Smallgrace seemed - 


to receive with the utmost indifference. The judge 
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addressed to him a few words expressive of his regret in 
having to sentence so young a man, and one who had 
had such a fair opportunity of an honourable career, and 
then he told ‘him he would be kept in penal servitude for 
three years. 

With the greatest effrontery Smallgrace said — 

“Thank you, my lord.” 

But he had no opportunity of throwing the hice for 
immediately the sentence was pronounced the two 
policemen held him firmly by each arm, and led him 
away to the cells below. 


CHAPTER XV, 
HERBERT AND GEORGE OUT OF THEIR TIME, 


THE seven years of the apprenticeship were over—seven 
years of earnest existence, which formed in themselves 
- a little lifetime. Herbert Stanton and George Dale 
entered upon the period scarcely more than children. 
They had lived in the charmed world of early life. The 
experience they had gained was only that of the mother’s 
fireside, the playground, and the school. In Manchester 
House they were first brought face to face with the stern 
facts of our worldly lot. That they found these seven 
years a long time we have seen ; indeed, it could scarcely 
be otherwise. The period between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one must appear long to most young men, 
because it is the period in which youthful impatience is 
the greatest, and in which it must nevertheless submit to 
constant restraint and instruction. The colt does not 
take to the harness naturally: there must be much curb- 
ing and chafing and stroking before it is brought to 
draw steadily the waggon or the plough. Few young 
men fit themselves perfectly to the harness of business 
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life, or find it to fit them all at once. The young 
strength which has hitherto been spent in the free sports 
of boyhood, seldom yokes itself submissively to the 
manufacturing or the commercial mill. There is a long 
trial time, in which youthful power must painfully learn 
to direct itself to useful ends. We have seen a few, only 
a few, of the events which transpired during the appren- 
ticeship of these two young men. Though the seven 
years are passed, our readers will have some curiosity as 
to the future of those who have played their part upon 
our little stage.” Let us then pass to the end of twice seven 
years more. Great changes had taken place. Man- 
chester House lost one of its masters. The energetic Mr. 
Sharp finished his life as might almost have been pre- 
dicted. He was in the midst of business, arranging, 
ordering, bustling and hurrying one day—hushed in the 
stillness of death the next. The doctors said heart- 
_diset.se had cut short his life; and they were doubtless 
right. Mr. Sharp’s sacrificing all other matters to 
“business,” was his one great mistake. It rendered him 
a fretful, restless mortal at all times, giving every one the 
fidgets who came near him. His consuming passion was 
to “turn over” his money, and he came to care’nothing 
whose interests gave way if only he might secure his 
own. And as far as his shortened life would allow, he 
reaped a harvest according to the seed sown. He got 
money, but nothing else—no honour from his servants, 
no blessings from the poor, no treasure of human sym- 
pathies, no sweet remembrances of good works done to 
men and reckoned as done to the Lord. Manchester 
House gained another master, and Herbert Stanton was 
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his name. Mr. Fletcher had become an old man. He 
had been trying for years to shift the burden of the 
business from his own shoulders to others, but had only 
partially succeeded ; and when the sudden death of Mr. 
Sharp occurred, he was obliged to exchange his quiet 
residence in the country for the busy shop in the town 
much oftener than he cared to do. He had no son to 
succeed him; but he had daughters on whose behalf he 
wished to preserve his interest in the concern. From the 
time Mr. Fletcher saw Herbert Stanton chosen by his 
shopmates to be a judge, he formed the purpose of still 
further exalting him to honour. Step by step after 
completing his apprenticeship the young man was 
raised, always proving himself equal to his position, No 
one recognised his merit more than those who were 
employed by his side. And when, after the death of 
Mr. Sharp, Herbert was called once more into “the 
carpet room,” and received Mr. Fletcher’s proposal to 
become a partner in the business on very advantageous 
terms, it was no small joy to him to find afterwards that 
his fellow-servants thoroughly approved the choice. 

It had been previously rumoured in the establishment 
that Herbert might have married one of Mr. Fletcher’s 
daughters had he been drawn in that direction, and there ~ 
was truth in the rumour; but Herbert had preferred to 
anite himself with a very worthy young lady, chosen 
from among “his own people” in the church and school 
in which he was brought up. It was a dear, cosy little 
home which Herbert now possessed ; and the feeling of 
thankful delight with..which he entered it on the day 
of Mr, Fletcher’s proposal was made may be imagined... 
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“Susie, where are you?” he called with a loud voice, 
as he crossed the threshold. “I’ve news for you!” 

His dear wife was startled as she sat by the fireside, 
expecting her husband’s return; and she answered, “I’m 
here. What is the matter?” at the same time bounding 
to meet him. 

“Matter! Why, I’m a master of Manchester House, 
that’s all! and that ought to be enough at once, you dear, 
precious——” But what the conclusion of the sentence 
was cannot be told, for it was lost in a bombardment of 
kisses which just then began. ‘No, I can’t put my hat 
and coat off. I must go and tell the dear ones at home 
yonder; so put on your bonnet and go with me.” » 

And then, in company with his wife, Herbert went to 
bear the tidings of his advancement to his father and 
mother. “The eyes of the dear old people filled with 
joyful tears as they listened to Herbert’s account, and 
then with faltering voice, Mr. Stanton said— 

“JT did not think when I took you into that big place 
so many years ago, and sat waiting with you in that 
strange-looking parlour, that Pd live to see you a master 
in the concern. I’ve always had a longing to see you 
make something of yourself, as you well know; and I 
like the Welshman’s motto, ‘Let every lad be better 
than his dad.’ I’ve tried to give you a chance of doing 
well, but, by God’s mercy, you’ve gone beyond anything 
~JT ever dreamed. I look upon it as the reward which 
God has made to follow upon your endeavours to walk 
uprightly. It would scarcely be suitable that I should 
begin to advise you again just now. If I say a word, it 
shall only be this: Don’t let your change of position 
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work any change in your character, my lad. That 
you've been a good servant is my best hope that youll 
be a good. master.” 

“Father,” said Herbert, “I hope you will give me the 
benefit of your advice as long.as you live ; for the best 
blessing, next to the gift of a Saviour, that I have 
enjoyed, has been in my parents’ wisdom and in my 
parents’ love.” 

Herbert became a model Christian tradesman. We 
once heard a merchant say he considered it -almost 
impossible nowadays to be in business and yet be a 
Christian. That it is difficult no one will dispute. The 
cross has still to be carried by those who follow Christ. 
And many, instead of bravely bearing it up, cowardly 
throw it'down. But it isnot impossible to be a Christian 
business man. The number is not so great as it should 
be, but there are thousands of them to-day. They well 
know that there are many paltry advantages which their 
ungodly competitors will take, but which they must 
forego. Their Christianity may in some cases cost them 
hundreds of pounds a year. For the accumulation of 
riches, though we trust in most instances the reward of 
care, tact, diligence, and perseverance, and’ so a sign of 
honour to those who possess them, is nevertheless not 
always so. Many mien would have been less wealthy had 
they been-more godly. A Christian tradesman must at 
times give up much that he may be a Christian still. 
But there are compensations even here. For “ godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’ Herbert 
found it so. If crooked paths had received any sanction 
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‘from Mr. Sharp, they received none from him. He 
’ knew how to combine diligence in business with spiritual 
fervency—not making religion the excuse for slovenli- 
ness, unpunctuality, and incompetency in worldly affairs, 
nor, on the other hand, allowing business to interfere 
with religious duties and Christian charities. He fear- 
lessly avowed the side he had chosen, and in the office of 
Sunday-school superintendent exerted himself constantly 
in the work of the Christian Church, not unfrequently 
passing from the shop when the day’s toils were over, to 
visit aged. disciples, and to encourage or reclaim the 
wavering and the wandering ones among the cottages 
of the poor. Many of those employed in Manchester 
House were drawn by him into the Church, and de- 
lighted to have his example daily before them. Those 
who saw him most, and knew him best, were the readiest 
to acknowledge and to honour his Christian character. 

Sherwood remained still in the establishment, and 
indeed seemed to be one of the fixtures there. Whoever 
came to the shop expected to find him, just as they ex- 
pected to find the place itself. Sherwood had one strong 
point—he was a good salesman. Possessing an obliging, 
attractive manner with customers, he somehow always 
managed to please them. There was no other good 
quality, as his employers and shopmates well knew. 
Many times through his carelessness his situation was 
endangered; and not seldom it was Herbert's interces- 
sion which saved him. 

Herbert was called upon to exercise the Christian 
virtue of forgiveness towards none so much as towards 
him. Herbert would like to have had a bad memory in 
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this particular case; but as he could not give himself 
one, he was obliged to have the recollection of the early 
difficulties which were caused by this man. But he for- 
got these injuries in the best way, namely, by acting 
towards Sherwood as though they had never occurred.. 
Trying the apostolic “coals of fire,” he found them to 
answer well. 

When Smallgrace was sent to gaol and George Dale 
was acquitted, there still remained to the latter the 
disgrace of the whole affair. The masters of Manchester 
House at first refused to receive George back again. But 
his poor mother came, accompanied by Uncle Ben, and 
their intercession availed at length to bring him into his 
old place. But it was a hard time he had to spend; for 
he was painfully conscious of the suspicion with which he 
was regarded both by masters and men. At the expira- 
tion of the seven years, George obtained a situation in 
another establishment ; and for a time tried hard to win 
for himself a better character. He could always count 
upon one helpful influence, in addition to that which 
came from the thought of his mother and friends, namely, 
the ready sympathy which the Stantons always showed 
to him. At their house there was still a home for him, 
and he was encouraged to avail himself of it. 

Once or twice in this story mention has been made of 
Mary Stanton, who bore a humble and unobtrusive part 
in this household. Very precious to father and mother 
was Mary, for she was an only daughter, as Herbert was 
an only son. We need not try to account for it, but have 
simply to relate the fact that for a long time George 
had loved Mary, and Mary had loved George. And yet 
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there had been no avowal between the two, beyond those 
little acts of attention and kindly interest which may, or 
may not, mean something decper still. Had the plan of 
Smallgrace and George succeeded, it is likely that George 
and Mary would have parted then, never to see each other 
again. It was a very natural circumstance, then, that as 
George did not go away, and as his love grew with his 
years, he should at last express it to Mary in the gentlest 
way. Ofcourse Mary was ready to accept him notwith- 
standing that he had no prospects that were worth the 
mention ; for she believed that somehow they could make 
their own prospects, and work out their own well-being. 
So George took the first opportunity of speaking to Mr. 
Stanton and his wife. Strange to say, George’s request 
took them quite by surprise. 

“Marry! How can you marry in your present cir- 
cumstances ?” said the dear old man. 

“Well, I think we might get on with my earnings and 
what I may get by-and-by.” 

“Yes; but you must not reckon upon the wind. 
House: and wife and family are not kept by simply 
hoping in what may turn up by-and-by. Be content to 
remain unmarried a little longer—it will be best for you 
both ; and, meanwhile, give your mind to getting on in 
your business, and to saving a little money to stock the 
_ House with, that you may not have to begin married 
life in debt, as scores foolishly do, and get to quarrelling 
the first year about the chairs they sit upon and can’t 
pay for. And then, though our Mary is very precious to 
us, and we shall have a sore parting, we will yet try to 
give her to you.” 
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Though Mr. Stanton spoke thus, the discovery of this 
attachment between George and his daughter was both 
to himself and Mrs. Stanton a heavy blow. Had they 
thought of choosing a husband for Mary, they would 
have preferred a different man—different not in means, 


for they were not concerned on that account, but in . 


character: they wished for a more reliable man. How- 
ever, as the choice did not rest with them, they were 
obliged to content themselves with the thought that for 
two or three years longer Mary would yet abide at home. 

But they were sadly disappointed. George had gained 
more influence with Mary than her parents knew. It was 
the first undutiful act of her life, but it was one of which 
the painful consequences long endured. George and 
Mary were married secretly, within a few months of the 
interview between George and her parents. It was a 
married life begun upon a venture, and as in most such 
cases turned out ill. It began without the proper sanc- 
tions. Parents and friends were deeply grieved by it. 
Secrecy and falsity marred and blasted it from the first. 
Poor Mary thought her gentle influence would be suffi- 
cient to keep her husband right, when once they had 
received the parental pardon and entered upon their 
united lot, but she found it otherwise. They began in 


difficulties; and though George promised to face them ° 


manfully, he failed to do so, and then his wife had to 
deal with them alone. 

The tortuous policy which George had adopted in so 
many instances before was still pursued. He would 
disappear suddenly, and leave his wife and friends to 
wonder where he might be, coming home late, and 
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refusing to tell from whence he came. There was only 
one thing which was very plain, namely, that he had 
- been drinking somewhere. 

But let us not dwell upon the painful tale. 

There came at length a crisis. George lost his situa- 

tion through his drunkenness ; the house was cleared by 
creditors of the little furniture that remained ; and Mary 
and her little babe went to the kindly refuge of her 
parents’ home. 
_ “The Blue Bell,” with its pianoforte and boisterous 
company, never lost its charms for George. Again and 
again he allowed himself tobe ensnared by them. That 
glorious musical talent which, when rightly directed, is 
- the source of so much pure and exalted enjoyment, in 
George’s case was utterly prostituted to depraved uses, 
and led him further and further into sin, until, losing all 
good employment in his proper business, he gave himself 
up at last to earning a precarious living by playing the 
pianoforte at certain public-houses and low music-halls 
of the town. Sometimes George went to Cherryton, 
where his brother Charles managed the mill and sup- 
ported his mother, and where his sister Annie dwelt with 
her husband in a lowly cot. But he went seldom, and 
stayed not long ; there was so much in the sight of the 
old faces and old scenes to awake sorrow and remorse. 
Uncle Ben’s house was still open to him, but he did not 
go. By-and-by he was quite at home in the low haunts 
of drunkenness, licence, and crime. 

As we think of these two young men sitting together 
in the office-parlour, seeking employment in Manchester 
Flouse ; as we look again at the courses they took, and as 
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we ponder the position of honour attained by the one 
and the depth of depravity reached by the other, we re- 
call those words of Divine wisdom written so long ago, 
which compare the good man to a tree planted by rivers 
of waters, and the ungodly to the chaff, which the 
wind driveth away ; and which declare that “ The Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous: but the way of the 
ungodly shall perish.” 
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A FEW POEMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


WHEN all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 


Oh, how shall words, with equal warmth, 
The gratitude declare, 

That glows. within my ravished heart ! 
But Thou canst read it there. 


Thy providence my life sustained, 
And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 


To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in prayer. 


Unnumbered comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 

Before my infant heart conceived 
From whence these comforts flowed. 


Gratitude to God. 


When in the slippery paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran, 

a Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me safe, : 

nat And led me up to man. ee 


fs Through hidden dangers, toils, and death, 

er It gently cleared my way ; we 
ogg] And through the pleasing snares of vice, Kes 
ped More to be feared than they. Ee 

$s: When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou : 

7 ae With health renewed my face ; ~ 


And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 
Revived my soul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o’er, Se 
And in a kind and faithful friend : 

Has doubled all my store. 


Ten thousand, thousand precious gifts me 
My daily thanks employ ; eee a 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, a 
That tastes those gifts witli joy. 


Through every period of ay life 5 
Thy goodness I’ll pursue ; ’ = a 
And after death, in‘distant worlds, < 7 ae 
The glorious theme renew. Ges 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide Thy works no more, 2S Sea 

My ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 


Through all eternity to Thee 
: A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For oh, eternity’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise ! 
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HUMAN FRAILTY. 


WEAK and irresolute is man ; 
The purpose of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away. 


The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slain ; 

But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives again. 


Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part ; 

Virtue engages his assent, 
But pleasure wins his heart. 


’Tis here the folly of the wise 
Through all his heart we view ; 

And, while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conscience owns it true. 


Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 


But oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost. COWPER. 


OLD AGE. 


*“ You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 
“ The few locks that are left you are grey; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man— 
Now tell me the reason, I pray?” 
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Indolence. 


“In the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 


“ You are old, Father William,” the young man cr'ed, 
“ And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone— 
Now tell me the reason, I pray?” 


“Tn the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“T remembered that youth would not last; 

I thought on the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past.” 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And life must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death— 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?” 


“Tam cheerful, young man,” Father William replied— 
“ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 
And He hath not forgotten my age.” | 
SOUTHEY. 


INDOLENCE. 


IT was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art ; 
That soft yet ardent Athens learned to please, 
To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart— 

In all supreme, complete in every part ! 

It was not thence majestic Rome arose, 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart ; 


‘For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows ; 


Renown is not the child of indolent repose. 


Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 


ee en eee 
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Had they alone the lap of Dalliance.sought, 

Pleased on her pillow their dull heads to lay— 

Rude nature’s state had been our state to-day ; 

No cities e’er their towery fronts had raised, 

No arts had made us opulent or gay ; 

With brother-brutes the human race had grazed ; 
None e’er had soared to fame, none honoured been, none 

praised. 

Great Homer’s song had never fired the breast 

To thirst of glory and heroic deeds ; 

Sweet Maro’s muse, sunk in inglorious rest, 

Had silent slept amid the Mincian reeds ; 

The wits of modern times had told their beads, 

And monkish legends been their only strains : 

Our Milton’s Eden had lain wrapt in weeds, 

Our Shakespere strolled andlaughed with Warwickswains ; 
Nor had my Spenser charmed his Mulla’s plains. 

THOMSON. 


THE SEA-SHELL. 


Hast thou heard of a shell on the margin of ocean, 
Whose pearly recesses the echoes still keep 

Of the music it caught when, with tremulous motion, 
It joined in the concert poured forth by the deep? 


And fables have told us, when far inland carried 
To the waste sandy desert and dark ivied cave, 
In its musical chambers some murmurs have tarried 
Itlearnt long before of the wind and the wave. 


Oh! thus should our spirits, which bear many a token’ 
They are not of earth, but are exiles while here, 
Preserve in their banishment, pure and unbroken, 
Some sweet treasured notes of their own native sphere. 
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Though the dark clouds of sin may at times hover o’er us, 
And the discords of earth may their melody inar, 
Yet to spirits redeemed some faint notes of that chorus 
Which is born of the blest, will be brought from afar ! 
BERNARD BARTON. 


HAPPINESS. 


TRUE Happiness has no localities, 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 
Where Duty goes, she goes ; with Justice goes, 
And goes with Meekness, Charity, and Love. 
Where’er a tear is dried, a wounded heart i 
Bound up, a bruiséd spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Where’er an evil passion is subdued, 
Or Virtue’s feeble embers fanned ; where’er 
A sin is heartily abjured, and left ; 
Where’er a pious act is done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish— 
There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 
Where Happiness, descending, sits and smiles. 
- POLLOK. 
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Frederic T. Gammon. Twelfth Edition. Thirty-fourth Thousand. 

David Livingstone: His Labours and His Legacy. 
By Arthur Montefiore-Brice, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 

Florence Nightingale, the Wounded Soldier’s 
Friend. By Eliza F. Pollard. 

Four Heroes of India: Clive, Warren Hastings, Have- 
lock, Lawrence. By F. M. Holmes. 

Fridtjof Nansen: His Life and Explorations. By J. 
Arthur Bain. 

General Gordon, the Christian Soldier and 
Hero. By G. Barnett Smith. 

Gladstone (W. E.): England’s Great Commoner. 
By Walter Jerrold. With Portrait and thirty-eight other Illustrations. 

Heroes and Heroines of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters. By J. Meldrum Dryerre, LL.B., F.R.G.S, 

dJchn Knox and the Scottish Reformation. By G. 
Barnett Smith. 

Michael Faraday, Man of Science. By Walter Jerrold. 

Philip Melancthon: The Wittemberg Professor and 
Theologian of the Reformation. By David J. Deane, Author of 
*©Two Noble Lives,” etc. 

Sir Richard Tangye (‘One and All”). An Auto- 
biography. With Twenty-one Original Illustrations by Frank 
Hewitt. (192 pages.) 

Sir John Franklin and the Romance of tha 
North-West Passage. By G. Barnett Smith. 

Slave and His Champions (The): Sketches of 
Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, William Wilberforce, and Sir T. 
F. Buxton. By C. D. Michael. j 

Stanley (Henry M.), the African Explorer. By 

. Arthur Montefiore-Brice, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 

Spurgeon (C. H.): His Life and Ministry. By Jesse Page. 

Two Noble Lives: JOHN WICLIFFE, the Morning 
Star of the Reformation; and MARTIN LUTHER, the Reformer. 
By David J. Deane. (208 pages.) 4 

William Tyndale, the Translator of the 
English Bible. By G. Barnett Smith. 

Over 430,000 of these popular volumes have already been sold, 
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is Isz2 Gda CACH. 
THE BRITISH BOYS’ LIBRARY. 


A New Series of fs. 6d. books ve boys. 
Ltlustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 

*The Thane of the Dean. By Tom Bevan, Author of 
«« White Ivory and Black,” etc. 

*The Old Red School House. A Story of the Back- 
woods. By Frances H. Wood. 

“Ben: A Story of Life’s Byways. By Lydia Phillips, Author 
of ‘Frank Burleigh.” 

*The Secret of the Yew. By Frank Yerlock. 

*Major Brown; or, Whether White or Black,a Man! By 
Edith S. Davis. 

The Bell Buoy; or, The Story of a Mysterious Key. 
By F. M. Holmes. 

Jack. A Story of a Scapegrace. By E. M. Bryant. 


Hubert Ellerdale: A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe. 
By W. Oak Rhind. 


THE BRITISH GIRLS’ LIBRARY. 


A New Series of 7s. 6d. books for girls. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 

*The Rajah’s Daughter; or, The Half-Moon Girl. By 
Bessie Marchant, Author of ‘‘In the Cradle of the North Wind,” etc. 

*In Self Defence. By julia Hack. 

*Regia; or, Her Little Kingdom. By E. M. Waterworth 
and Jennie Chappell. 

*Una’s Marriage. By Mrs. Haycratt. 

*Pephi: An Armenian Romance. By Cecilia M. Blake. 

*Christabel. By J. Goldsmith Cooper, Author of “ Nella.” 

Sweet Kitty Claire. By Jennie Chappell. 

The Maid of the Storm: A Story of a Cornish 
Village. By Nellie Cornwall. 

Mistress of the Situation (The). By Jennie Chappell. 


Queen of the Isles. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 


*Insects: Foes and Friends. By W. Egmont Kirby, M.D., 
F.L.S., with Preface by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S., of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. Demy 16mo. 32 pages of 
coloured Illustrations and 144 pages of descriptive letterpress. Cloth 
_ boards, Is. 6d. 


bY 
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%Se2 Gao Cachs 
ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo, 160 pages. Cloth extra. Fully Illustrated. 

*The Legend of the Silver Cup. Allegories for 
ae By Rev. G. Critchley, B.A. With 12 Illustrations. (Small 
quarto. 

Aileen; or, “The Love of Christ Constraineth Us.” By 
Laura A. Barter, Author of ‘‘ Harold ; or, Two Died for Me.” 

Duff Darlington; or, An Unsuspected Genius. By 
Evelyn Everett-Green. With six Illustrations by Harold Copping. 

Everybody’s Friend ; or, Hilda Danvers’ Influence. By 
Evelyn Everett-Green, Author of ‘‘ Barbara’s Brother,” etc. 

Fine Gold; or, Ravenswood Courtenay. By Emma 
Marshall, Author of ‘' Eaglehurst Towers,” etc. 

Jack’s Heroism. A Story.of Schoolboy Life. By EdithC. 
Kenyon. 

Marigold. By L. T. Meade, Author of “Lady of the 
Forest,” ete. ‘ 

Nella; or, Not My Own. By Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 

Our Duty to Animals. By Mrs. C. Bray, Author of 
**:Physiology for Schools,” etc. Intended to teach the young kindness 
to animals. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; School Edition, 1s. 3d. 

Raymond and Bertha: A Story of True Nobility. By 
L, Phillips, Author of ‘‘ Frank Burleigh ; or, Chosen to be a Soldier.” 

Rose Capel’s Sacrifice; or, A Mother’s Love. By Mrs. 
Haycraft, Author of ‘ Like a Little Candle,’’ ‘‘ Chine Cabin,” etc. 

Satisfied. By Catherine M. Trowbridge. 

Sisters-in-Love. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 

Ted’s Trust; or, Aunt Elmerley’s Umbrella. By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of “‘ Who was the Culprit?” etc. 
Tamsin Rosewarne and Her Burdens: A Taie of 

Cornish Life. By Nellie Cornwall. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


A 

Happy and Gay: Pictures and Stories for Every Day. 
By D. J. D., Author of ‘*Stories of Animal Sagacity,” etc. With 
8 coloured and 97 other Illustrations. Size 9 by 7 inches. Hand- 
some coloured covers, paper boards with cloth back. 

Pleasures and Joys for Girls and Boys. By 

D. J. D., Author of ‘‘ Anecdotes of Animals and Birds.” With 
8 coloured and 111 other Illustrations. Size 9 by 7 inches. Hand- 
some coloured cover, paper boards and cloth back. 

Anecdotes of Animals and Birds. By Uncle John. 
With 57 full-page and other Illustrations by Harrison Weir, etc. 

“ ¥Fcap. 4to. 128 pages. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with Animal 

design in 10 colours, varnished. (A charming book for the Young.) 

Stories of Animal Sagacity. By D.J.D. <A com- 
panion volume to ‘‘Anecdotes of Animals.” Numerous full-page 
Tlustrations. Handsomely bound in paper boards, with Animal subject 
printed in 10 colours, varnished. 
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Is. each. 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 


Fully Illustrated. 96 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


“Dumpy Dolly. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of 
‘¢ Master Lionel,” ‘‘ Lady Betty's Twins,” etc. 


“KR Wenturesome Voyage. By F. Scarlett Potter, 
Author of ‘‘ The Farm by the Wood,” etc. 


*The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
416 pages. 47 Illustrations. 


Always Happy; or, The Story of Helen Keller. By 
Jennie Chappell, Author of ‘‘ Ted’s Trust.” 


Birdie’s Benefits; or, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
By Ethel Ruth Boddy. 


Band of Hope Companion (The). A Hand-book for 
Band of Hope Members: Biographical, Historical, Scientific, and 
Anecdotal. By Alf. G. Glasspool. 


Carol’s Gift; or, “What Time I am Afraid I will Trust in 
Thee.” By Jennie Chappell, Author of ‘‘ Without a Thought,” etc. 


Brave Bertie. By Edith Kenyon, Author of “Jack’s 


Heroism,” ‘‘ Hilda ; or, Life’s Discipline,” etc. 


Children of Cherryholme (The). By M.S. Haycraft, 
Author of “Like a Little Candle,” “ Chine Cabin,” etc. 


Cared For; or, The Orphan Wanderers. By Mrs. C. E. 
Bowen, Author of “ Dick and his Donkey,” etc. 


Farm by the Wood (The). By F. Scarlett Potter, 
Author of * Phil’s Frolic,” ete. 


Frank Burleigh; or, Chosen to be a Soldier. By L. 
Phillips. 


Grannie’s Treasures, and How They Helped 
Her, By L. E. Tiddeman. 


His Majesty’s Beggars. By Mary E. Ropes, Author 
of ‘‘ Bel’s Baby,” etc. 


Harold; or, Two Died for Me. By Laura A. Barter. 


Jack the Conqueror; or, Difficulties Overcome. By the 
Author of “ Dick and his Donkey.” 
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Wss each. 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS (continued), 


Jenny’s Geranium; or, The Prize Flower of a London 
Court. 


dim’s Discovery; or, On the Edge of a Desert. By 
T. M. Browne, Author of ‘‘ Dawson’s Madge,”’ etc. 


Little Bunch’s Charge; or, True to Trust. By Nellie 


Cornwall, Author of “‘ Tamsin Rosewarne,” etc. 


Losing and Finding; or, The Moonstone Ring. By 
Jennie Chappell, Author of “ Who was the Culprit?” etc. © 


Little Woodman and his Dog Ceesar (The). By 
_Mrs. Sherwood. : 


Little Bugler (The): A Tale of the American Civil War. 
By George Munroe Royce. New Edition. 


Lady Betty’s Twins. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of 


6 Master Lionel,” ‘* Twice Saved,” etc. 


Marjory; or, What Would Jesus do? By Laura A. Barter, 
Author of “ Harold; or, Two Died for Me.” 


Old Goggles; or, The Brackenhurst Bairns’ Mistake. By 
M. S, Haycraft, Author of “ The Children of Cherryholme,” etc. 


Our Den. By E. M. Waterworth, Author of ‘“ Master 
Lionel, that Tiresome Child.” 


Raymond’s Rival; or, Which will Win? By Jennie 
Chappell, Author of ‘‘ Losing and Finding,” etc. 


Sweet Nancy. By L. T. Meade, Author of “Scamp and 
I,” “A Band of Three,” etc. 


Twice Saved; or, Somebody’s Pet and Nobody’s Darling. 
By E. M. Waterworth, Author of “ Our Den,” “ Master Lionel,” ete. 


Three Runaways. By F. Scarlett Potter, Author of 
‘6 Phil’s Frolic,” ‘* Hazelbrake Hollow,” etc. 


Who was the Culprit? By Jennie Chappell, Author 
of “* Her Saddest Blessing,” “The Man of the Family,” etc. 
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Iss each. 
POPULAR SHILLING SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, well printed on good paper, and bound in attractive and 
tasteful coloured paper covers. Fully Illustrated, 


Cousin Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant. Living it Down. By Laura M. 
a ts ane, 
Louie’s Married Life. By | Faslehurst Towers. By Mrs. 
Sarah Doudney. Emma Marshall. 


A By 

The Strait Gate. By | Without a Thougey aie 
Annie | Her Saddest Blessing. 

Grandmother's ca,  auitelate SMe 


S. Fine Gold; or, Ravenswood 
and For Lucy’s Sake. Swan, Courtenay. By Emma Marshall. 


The above can also be had in fancy cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards, 18. cach. 
*Claire; or, A Hundred Years Ago. By T. M. Browne, 
Author of ‘‘ Jim’s Discovery,” etc. 


*The Minister’s Money. By Eliza F. Pollard, Author 


of ‘* True unto Death,” etc. 


*Nobly Planned. By M. B. Manwell, Author of 
‘‘ Mother’s Boy,” etc. 


*Her Two Sons. A Story for Young Men and Maidens. 
By Mrs. Charles Garnett. 


Rag and Tag: A Plea for the Waifs and Strays of 
Old England. By Mrs. E. J. Whittaker. 


Through Life’s Shadows. By Eliza F. Pollard. 


The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By L. T. 
Meade. 


Clovie and Madge. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Ellerslie House: A Book for Boys. By Emma Leslie. 


Manchester House: A Tale of Two Apprentices, 
By J. Capes Story. 


Like a Little Candle; or, Bertrand’s Influence. 
By Mrs. Haycraft. 


Wiolet Maitland ; or, By Thorny Ways. By Laura M. Lane. 
Martin Redfern’s Oath. By Ethel F. Heddle. 
Dairyman’s Daughter (The). By Legh Richmond, 
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ISss C€aciis 
PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Fap. 4to. Wath Coloured Covers, and Full of Illustrations. 


*Ring o’ Roses: Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. 
By Uncle Jack, Author of ‘‘ Frolic and Fun,” etc. Four Full-page 
coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 


*Moliday Joys: Stories and Pictures for Girls and Boys. 
By C. D. M., Author of ‘‘ Merry Playmates,” etc. Four full-page 
coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 


Frolic and Fun: Pictures and Stories for Every One. 
By Uncle Jack, Author of ‘‘ Follow the Drum,” etc. Four full-page 
coloured and numerous other IIlustrations, 


Merry Playmates: Pictures and Stories for Little 
Folks. By C. D. M., Author of ‘‘ Brightness and Beauty,” etc. 
Four full-page coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 


Follow the Drum: Pictures and Stories for Cheerful and 
Glum. By Uncle Jack, Author of ‘‘ Bright Beams and Happy Scenes,” 
etc. Four full-page coloured and numerous other illustrations. 

Off and Away: Pictures and Stories for Grave and Gay. 
By C. D. M., Author of ‘‘ Brightness and Beauty,” etc. Four full-page 
coloured, and numerous other Illustrations. 

Bible Pictures and Stories. Old Testament. By D. J. D., 
Author of ‘‘ Pets Abroad,” etc. With Forty-four full-page Illustrations. 
Coloured paper boards, Is. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 

Bible Pictures and Stories. New Testament. By 
James Weston and D. J. D. With Forty-five beautiful full-page 
Illustrations by W. J. Webb, Sir John Gilbert, and others. New 
Edition. Fcap. 4to. Illustrated boards, Is. ; cloth, extra, Is. 6d. 

Holiday Hours in Animal Land. (New Series.) 
By Uncle Harry. Four full-page coloured and numerous other 
Illustrations. Coloured paper cover, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BOOKS BY REV. DR. NEWTON. 
New and Cheap Edition. 160 pages. Crown 8vo, Prettily bound in 
cloth boards, 1s, each. 
Bible Jewels. | Bible Wonders. 
Rills from the Fountain of Life. 
The Giants, and How to Fight Them. 
i Specially suitable for Sunday School Libraries and Rewards. 


J 


*Molly and I. By the Author of “Jack,” ‘At Sunset,” 
etc. Long 8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Is. 

Cicely’s Little Minute. By Harvey Gobel. Long 8vo, 
Illustrated Title Page, Cloth extra. Is. 
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Is, each. 

*Uncrowned Queens. By Charlotte Skinner, Author of 
“Sisters of the Master.” Small 8vo. 112 pages. Cloth. 

Sisters of the Master. By Charlotte Skinner, Author 
of ‘The Master’s Gifts to Women.” 

The Master’s Gifts to Women. By Mrs. Charlotte 
Skinner. Small 8vo. 112 pages. Cloth. 

The Master’s Messages to Women By Mrs. 
Charlotte Skinner. (Uniform with the above.) 


Some Secrets of Christian Living. Selections 
from the ‘‘Seven Rules” Series of Booklets. Small 8vo, cloth 
boards, 


Daybreak in the Soul. By the Rev. E. W. Moore, 
M.A., Author of **The Overcoming Life.” Imperial 32mo. 
144 pages. Cloth. 


Steps to the Blessed Life. Selections from the 
“*Seven Rules” Series of Booklets. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

Thoroughness: Talks to Young Men. By Thain 
Davidson, D.D. Small Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 

Women of the Bible (Old Testament). By Etty 
Woosnam. Third Edition. Royal 16mo. Cloth. 


9d. each. 
NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


96 pages. Small Crown 8vo, Illustrated, LIlandsome Cloth Covers. 


*Rob and I; or, By Courage and Faith. By C. A. Mercer. 

*Phil’s Frolic. By F. Scarlett Potter. 

*How a Farthing Made a Fortune; or, Honesty is 
the Best Policy. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 

A Flight with the Swallows. By Emma Marshall. 

Bree in the Basket (The); or, Daph and Her 
Charge. th 

Bel’s Baby. By Mary E. Ropes. 

Benjamin Holt’s Boys, and What They Did for 
Him. By the Author of “A Candle Lighted by the Lord.” 

Ben’s Boyhood. By the Author of “ Jack the Conqueror.” 

Ben Owen: A Lancashire Story. By Jennie Perrett.’ 

Cousin Bessie: A Story of Youthful Earnestness. By 
Clara Lucas Balfour. 


Dawson’s Madge; or, The Poacher’s Daughter. By T. 
: M. Browne, Author of “The Musgrove Ranch,” etc. 
‘we Cousins (The). By Emma Leslie. 
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9d. each. 
Foolish Chrissy ; or, Discontent and its Consequences. By 
Meta, Author of ‘‘ Noel’s Lesson,”’ ete. 

For Lucy’s Sake. By Annie S. Swan. 

Giddie Garland; or, The Three Mirrors. By Jennie 
Chappell. 

Grandmother’s Child. By AnnieS. Swan. 

Mow Paul’s Penny Became a Pound. By Mrs.. 
Bowen, Author of ‘‘ Dick and his Donkey.” 


How Peter’s Pound Became a Penny. By the 
same Author. 


Jean Jacques: A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. By 
Isabel Lawford. 


John Oriel’s Start in Life. By Mary Howitt. 
Left with a Trust. By Nellie Hellis. 
Master Lionel, that Tiresome Child. By E, M. 


Waterworth. 
Man of the Family (The). By Jennie Chappell. 


Mattie’s Home; or, The Little Match-girl and her Friends. 
Paul, A Little Mediator. By Maude M. Butler. 
Sailor’s Lass (A). By Emma Leslie. 


6d. each 

NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY PICTURE-BOOKS, 
Crown quarto. Fully Illustrated. Handsomely bound in paper boards, 
with design printed in Eight colours, 

*Dollies’ Schooltime: Pictures and Stories in Prose and 
Rhyme. 

*Birdie’s Message: The Little Folks’ Picture Book. 

Sweet Stories Retold. A _ Bible Picture-Book: for: 
Young Folks. 

After School. 

Doggies’ Doings and Pussies’ Wooings. 

Little Snowdrop’s Bible Picture-Book. 


This New Series of Picture Books surpasses, in excellence of Mpettteel aes 
2 _ and careful printing, all others at the price. 
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Ga. each. 


THE “RED DAYE” SERIES. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with Coloured Frontispteces, 


somely bound sn cloth boards, 


*Joe and Sally; or, A Good 
Deed and its Fruits. 
By F. M. 


“The qsland Home. 

“chrissy” 's Treasure. By Jen- 
nie Perrett. 

*Puppy-Dog Tales. By Various 
Authors. 

Mother’s Boy. By M.B.Manwell. 

A Great, Mistake. By Jennie 


Pann ap 
m Hand to Hand. By C. 
aro Hamilton, 


That Boy Bob. By Jesse Page. 
Buy Your Own Cherries. By 


J. W. Kirton. 
Owen's Fortune. By Mrs. F. 


only “Milly ; or, A Child's King- 


dom, 


Shad’s Christmas Gift. 
Greycliife Abbey. 


THE MARIGOLD SERIES. 


Hand- 


Red Dave; or, What Wilt Thou 
have Me to do 


Harry’s Monkey: How it Helped 


the Missionaries. 


Snowdrops; or, Life from the 


Dead. 

Dick ‘and his Donkey 3 or, How 
to Pay the Ren 

Herbert’s First Year at Bram- 


ford 
Lost in the Snow; or, The 


Kentish Fisherman, 
The Pearly Gates. 
Jessie ts 
Mande’s Visit to Sandybeach. 
Friendless Bob, and other Stories. 
Come Home, Mother. 

Sybil and her Live Snowball. 
Only a Bunch of Cherries. 
Daybreak. 


Bright Ben: The Story of a 
Mother’s Boy. 


An entirely new and unequalled series of standard stories, printed on 


good laid paper. Imperial Svo, 


vignetied design printed in LIGHT COLOURS, 


Pride and Prejudice. 
Jane Austen. 

From Jest te Earnest. By E. 
P. Roe. 


Lillustrated covers with 
Price 6p, each, NETT. 


The Wide, Wide World. By 


Susan Warner. 


128 pages, 


4-2 each. 


THE TINY LIBRARY. 


Books pristed sn large type. 
Little Chrissie, and other Stories. 


Harry Carlten’s Holiday. 


A Little Loss and a Big 


What a Little Cripple Did. 
y. 
Matty and Tom. 


Cloth. 
The Broken Window. 
John nladge’s Cure for 
Selfishness. 


The Pedlar’s Loan. 

Letty Young’s Trials. 

Brave Boys. 

Little Jem, the Rag Merchant, 
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4d. 
NEW _FOURPENNY SERIES 


each, 


of Cloth-bound Books for the Young. With Coloured Frontispieces. 


64 pages. 
or, School 


Dandy Jim. 
A Troublesome Trio. 
Perry’s Pilgrimage. 


CHEAP ‘‘ PANSY ’’ SERIES. 


Imperial 8vo. 
Five Colours. 


*The Household Angel. By 


Madeline Leslie. 


*The Better Part. 
S. Swan. 
The. Strait Gate. By Annie 


. Swan. 
Mark Desborough’s Vow. 
By Annie S. Swan. 


Her Saddest Blessing. 


Miss Priscilla Hunter, and 
other Stories. 


Wild Bryonie. 

Avice. A Story of Imperial Rome. 
A Young Girl’s Wooing. 
Spun From Fact. 

A Sevenfold Trouble. 
From Different Standpoints. 
Those Boys. | 

Christie’s Christmas. 

Four Girls at Chautauqua. 


64 pages. 


By Annie 


iho Chautauqua Girls at 
ome. 
Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 


Days at 


Many Illustrations. 


Well Illustrated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 


Nita; or, Among the Brigands. 
The Crab’s Umbrella. 
Sunnyside Cottage. 
Those Barrington Boys. 
Two Lilies. 

Robert's Trust. 


Cover printed in 


Julia Ried. 

Ester Ried yet Speaking. 
An Endless Chain. 
Echoing and Re-eehoing. 
Cunning Workmen. 

Tip Lewis and His Lamp. 
The King’s Daughter. i 
Wise and Otherwise. 
Household Puzzles. 

The Randolphs. 

Links in Rebecca’s Life. 
Interrupted. 

The Pocket Measure. 
Wise to Win; or, The Master 


Hand. 
Little Fishers and their Nets.. 
A New Graft on the Family 


Tree. 
The Man of the House. 


Ester Ried. } 


3d. each. 
THE PRETTY ‘‘ GIFT-BOOK ’’ SERIES. 


With Coloured Frontispiece, and Illustrations on every page. 


Paper 


boards, Covers prinied in Five Colours and Varnished, 3d. ; cloth 


boards, Ad. each. 


My Pretty Picture Book. 
Birdie’s Pieture Book. 
Baby's Delight. 
\Mamma’s Pretty Stories. 


Tiny Tot’s Treasures. 
Papa’s Present. 

Pretty Bible Stories. 
Baby’s Bible Picture Book. 
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BOOKS BY CHAS. M. SHELDON, 


Author of “In His Steps,” etc., ete. 


OUR EXEMPLAR; 


OR, 
WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 
(IN HIS STEPS.) 
Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s.; paper boards, Is. 6d. 
Special Edition in art linen, Is. 
“No one can read it without realising how far we are behind the great Example. 


” 


Few will read it without being fired with the resolve to walk in His steps.”— 
Rev, J. Crirrorp, M.A., D.D. 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONG. 


Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. ; paper boards, Is. 6d. ; 
Special Edition in art linen, Is. 


A powerful story of self-abnegation and its fruits, 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2s.; paper boards, Is, 6d. 
Special Edition in art linen, ts. 


A stirring narrative on the great theme of Christian responsibility. 


ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS: 
A Dream and Its Consequences. 


160 pages, cloth boards, Is. 
A sure energiser of vigorous Christian effort. 


RICHARD BRUCE. 


Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. ; paper boards, Is. 6d. 
Special Edition in art linen, Is. 


A story of earnest Christian effort for the good of others by word, deed, 
and pen. 


THE TWENTIETH DOOR. 


Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; cloth beards, 2s. ; paper boards, ts. 6d. 
Special Edition in art linen, Is. 


MALCOM KIRK. 
224 pages, cloth boards, Is, 
A thrilling story of consecrated effort in a frontier settlement. 


A Cheap Edition of the above books, in paper covers for distributror, 
can also be had, price 6d. each. 
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